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PREFACE. 



In giving the following pages to the Public, 
I have the satisfaction of feeling, that if their 
publication should afford no pleasure, and effect 
no good, it will at least cause no pain. 

I am not, however, altogether without hope, 
that the narrative of the last days of Lady 

Eva may be found useftd ; especially in 

the case of invalids, who like her, — whilst 
living, are from the nature of their complaint, 
counted by their friends as amongst the dying. 
If the perusal of this little work should be in- 
strumental in leading any of my suffering 
fellow-creatures to that path of peaceful and 

holy usefulness, to which Lady Eva was so 

happily led ; the end with which I have pub- 
lished it, wiU be more than gained. 

The abrupt manner in ^ToicV xorj ^^^ cssov- 
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mences^ and as many may think — terminates, 
seems to call for some explanation : — I wished to 
conjfine myself to such particulars regarding the 
family from which my sketch is taken, as were 
directly connected with the last days of my 
principal character. I therefore avoided all 
reference to other members of her family, 
which was not necessary, to exhibit the chief 
features of Lady Eva^s character. I thought it 
right to terminate my narrative with her death ; 
I might have added much which would probably 
have interested my readers, by recording the 
effect of her precepts, prayers, and example, on 
those from whom she was taken; but I could 
not have done this, without the risk of being 
suspected of pointing out, and therefore per- 
haps giving pain to some who still live. 

As it is, I repeat my belief, that the follow- 
ing pages cannot hurt the feelings of any one. 



CHAPTER I. 

The Earl of Sorraine was a widower; 
he had one ehild^ a daughter^ the Lady 

Eva . At the time of Lady Sorraine^s 

deaths the little girl was between five and six 
years of age. 

Mrs, Moreton, Lady Eva^s governess, was a 
Lady in whom all that Lord Sorraine could have 
wished for, in the person he entrusted with 
the education of his only child, was to be found. 
She was naturally of a strong mind, and had 
known early and severe trials ; her husband 
held an appointment in one of our colonies, 
which after a certain period of service, would 
entitle him to a pension; the climate, however, 
was such, that he was advised ivo\, \.o ^.-aSs^^ \^ 



wife with him. Although they were both well 
bom and well educated^ circumstances had so 
reduced their means^ that he was glad that Mrs. 
Moreton should accept the offer, made by Lord 
Sorraine, of a comfortable home, with a most 
liberal salary, as a return for her services, 
in the care and education of his motherless 
child. 

Faithfully did Mrs. Moreton fulfil her trust, 
the child grew up all the father could have 
wished ; amiable, loving and loveable, ever 
cheerful and fondly devoted to him and her 
" dear Bluey,'^ as she had chosen to name her 
instructress. I need hardly say that Lord Sor- 
raine and Mrs. Moreton were for ever on the 
watch, for any symptom in the Lady Eva, 
which might betray in the faintest degree a 
tendency to the complaint — consumption — 
which had deprived her of a mother. 

At the time of which I would proceed to 

speak. Lady Eva had just passed her seventeenth 

jreaTj and. it had now been determined, that she 



should see a little more of the world about her, 
than she had hitherto done. She had been 
with her father a few weeks in London; it 
was late in the spring. When she left the 
country she had never felt in better health; 
never been in better spirits. Still, those 
who so closely watched her, observed, that 
although very fond, all her life, of out-door 
exercise, she latterly of her own accord, took 
less than usual; she more than once told 
'' dear Bluey^^ after one of her rides with 
her father, that she did not like to tell him, 
but that she found going fast, almost took her 
breath away; that she really was now glad of 
''a good lie down" as soon as she got home. 
When it had been observed that she looked 
very pale in the morning, it was at first ascribed 
to a little over-fatigue the day before; she 
always got such a good colour towards evening, 
that her maid would say, " she was sure there 
was nothing the matter, that Mrs« Morel^^SL 
and her papa should so coddle \ie;T? 
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A certain occasional irritability of manner^ 
not natural to her, had of late been observed, 
by both the Earl 'and her governess. A 
cold, so slight that in any one else would 
not have been thought to require medical 
aid, brought the country apothecary into at- 
tendance on her, nothing soon remained of it 
but a slight cough, needing, he said, a little 
care and attention, and which, he hoped, the 
change of air would entirely remove. He was 
a prudent man, and did not like to say more 
to any of the party at the Park ; but in answer 
to a question from aa intimate friend of the 
family, he admitted his fear, that there were 
symptoms betraying themselves, which beto- 
kened a tendency to phthisis. She so soon, 
however, lost any cough, which she herself 
thought worth notice, that the week after she 
came to town, at her own request, she was 
permitted to accept of an invitation to a 
"breakfast," at the house of her Aunt the 



Duchess of , at Richmond; it waa her 

debut on the stage of worldly life. 

Fond of music, of flowers, and of the com- 
pany of those of her own age, she enjoyed her 
day most thoroughly, and when her father 
brought her home in the evening to Mrs. 
Moreton, she was, though very tired, not 
satisfied, until she told " dear Bluey '^ all she 
had seen, done, and enjoyed. The next day 
she came down late, looking very pale; and 
complained of not having been able to sleep, 
^' she had been so feverish,^^ and what she called 
"her little cough*' had teased her more than 
usual. It now transpired, that for some weeks 
past, she had, now and then, at night — ^this 
little cough— '^ in fact it is not a cough, Bluey,^* 
she said " not my old bark, which used to keep 
you and papa awake ; but one so little that it 
would not disturb a fly.^' Anxious that it 
should not be supposed that it was her first 
day's dissipation which had made her feverish in 
the night, she said, " it ofteii 'Vi«5rg^ii& \.q ''cc^^ 



now^ after you are all asleep^ to get so hot and 
thirsty for a little while ; then I afterwards get 
so cool before I can get to sleep.^^ 

It was fortunate Lady Eva did not look up 
and see the expression on the countenances of 
her father^ and Mrs. Moreton ; they said 
nothings however, to awaken any suspicion in 

her mind; but within an hour Dr. F was 

sent for priyately, and told to call, as on a 
friendly visit to Lord Sorrame, with whom he 
was on terms of great intimacy. After a few 
minutes conversation with his Lordship and 
Mrs. Moreton, an excuse was easily made to 
induce Lady Eva to come and see him ; he had 
already attended her on more than one occa- 
sion. No one could have gathered from the 
manner of the physician and the nature of the 
conversation which ensued, that he was quietly 
sounding her as to any tendency which might 
exist, towards the evil they all so feared ; he so 
adroitly turned the conversation, from her 
country habits and amusements, to those she 



now expected to enjoy in town; in his own 
quiet way he catechised her, as to the impres- 
sion the yesterday^s fete had left upon her ; 
concluding, by saying, — " Now Lady Eva, you 
know, I must watch that you do not lose all 
love for the country, by tasting too much of 
London pleasures; let me see now, whether 
you are not already beginning to forget all 
your country pets, and the old gardener; give 
me your hand and I shall see by the pulse,— 
that is the way you know we doctors find out 
everything, whether your heart beats most, for 
the pleasiu*es of green fields, or dusty streets." 
He hardly kept his finger on her pulse for a 
minute, and then holding her hand for another 
minute, he just said, ^^ I don^t think they have 
quite spoilt you yet -^ and then took his leave 
of the drawing room. 
Lord Sorraine soon followed him out of the 

room and joined him in the library. Dr. F 

would not say positively, that Lady Eva was in 
any way as yet seriously affectedi*, XsvjLXiVel^^^ 
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right to tell his Lordship there was but too 
clear a tendency to mischief; he gave a few 
plain precautionary directions, and begged to 
be kept informed of any change^ or increase in 
the symptoms^ which had caused the present 
alarm ; and then took his leave, convinced in 
his own mind, and rightly so, that he had said 
enough to prepare Lord Sorraine for what he 
feared no human skill could avail to prevent, 
the commencement of the same disease in his 
daughter, to which he owed the loss of his 
wife. 

I need not follow the course of Lady Eva^s 
life, for the next two months, any further, than 
to say — the little cough became very frequent — 
the slight irritative fever at night, with 
heightened colour in the afternoon, became 
habitual to her; she had .also slight pains in 
the side, found herself more and more easily 
tired ; and even all " dear Bluey^^ could do, or 
say, could not coax or chide away, occasional 
ebullitions of temper, at the restraint put upon 



her enjoyment of London pleasures^ by her 
own sense of weakness^ and the strict regime 

under which she was forced to live by Dr.F , 

who was now in regular attendance on her. 

At length Dr. F , on the recurrence of 

some unmistakeable symptoms indicative of 
disease of the lungs^ thought it right to call 
into consultation^ for his own^ and Lord Sor- 

raine^s satisfaction^ Dr. L , a great authority 

on all diseases of the chest; that fearful tell- 
tale, the stethoscope, in the hands of Dr. L , 
left no doubt upon his mind^ or on that of his 
colleague, that the fatal disease had established 
itself, and that though care and precaution might 
prolong life, the case resolved itself into a 
question of time — cure was scarcely to be ex- 
pected. 

Lord Sorraine received the sad information 
as a blow ; but one, to which he had for some 
time been prepared to bare his breast; he had 
tried to think his own judgment wrong; that 
it had proved right was sorrow ^\svA. Tkft\. «Q:t- 
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prise. It required some little time for him to 
make up Ids mind^ as to those arrangements in 
his household^ which now seemed inevitable — 
whether to go abroad — or to seek some prolon- 
gation of a life so dear to him^ in some fayoured 
spot at home ; thia, and other points of detail 
connected with his public duties^ required some 
consideration. In the meantime^ Dr. L 

was instructed to act with Dr. F , in doing 

all that skiU and attention could do^ to miti- 
gate the present pressure of the evil, which 
seemed inevitable. 

The Curate of the parish of St, George, one 
Monday morning, received a note from his Rec- 
tor, to say — that ^^he would wish him to call at 
Lord Sorraine^s at his earliest convenience, to 
see his daughter who was seriously ill;^' at the 
same time he was desired to direct a note to Lord 
Sorraine, stating at what hour he would do so. 
Having made his appointment for three o^clock 
on the same day ; Mr. Hartop went on this his 
professional errand ; he was a man of calm de- 
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meanour^ but of earnest purpose: lie had passed 
the middle age of life^ many of his years had 
been spent in the active performance of the 
duties of his profession ; and on him to a great 
extent feU the trying duty of attendance on 
the sick, in the very large parish of St. Gteorge. 
On his arrival at the house of Lord Sorraine^ 
he perceived at once how anxiously he was 
expected, as the door was opened by a servant, 
before he had ascended the steps. An elderly 
out of livery servant respectfully accosted him 
in the hall, and at once shewed him into the 
presence of Lord Sorraine, with whom he was 
as yet totally unacquainted; that nobleman 
being in the habit of attending a proprietary 
chapel, which was nearer to him than the 
parish church. 

A very few minutes conversation put Mr. 
Hartop in possession of the condition of the 
young lady he was called on to see. About 
three weeks ago, after having felt better than 
usual the whole day, so much ^o, >3tk».\» ^^V^^ 
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rallied her father, for the excessive anxiety he 
had shewn, lest she should over-tire herself, in 
the arrangement of her pet flowers in a small 
conservatory, opening out of the drawing room; 
she shortly before the hour of rest, had a 
slight fit of her — ^little cough; on a sudden 
she turned very pale, and making a slight 
exclamation, sank back in her chair ; her hand 
carried a haudkerchief to her mouth, which 
almost instantly was crimson with blood,— she 
had broken a small blood vessel : to send for 
assistance, — any, for the nearest, and her phy- 
sicians, was the work of a fewminutes: supported 
in the arms of her ^' dear Bluey,^^ she looked 
up and said, ^'Don^t be so very frightened;^* 
then turning to her father, before he could say, 
— " You must not speak," his look of terror 
seemed to have chilled her very life — she at 
once fainted away — and this probably was, under 
God, the best means of present safety, for 
the lessened action of the heart, checked the 
hemorrhage, and gave time, on the arrival of 
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medical aid, for the employment of the usual 
means adopted in such cases; the strictest 
silence was enjoined, abed was made up for her 
in the room, in which she was at the time, and 
the services of a neighbouring medical man 
were secured, to watch with Mrs. Moreton 
through the night, lest there should be a re- 
currence of the bleeding. 

The active remedies applied, were so far suc*- 
cessfdl, that, after the third day, she was able 
to be moved to her own room ; she was now so 
far recovered as to be allowed to pass her morn- 
ings on the sofa : a great change had however 
passed over her, all buoyancy of spirits were 
gone, nothing seemed to cheer her ; she com- 
plained of no pain, shewed no particular irrita- 
tion ; though very weak, she was still able to 
receive her father^s visits, without any apparent 
fatigue, and to listen to ^^dear Bluey^s^^ reading 
of some of her favourite books, with looks of 
gratitude : but her laugh was heard no more ; 
she seemed like one who acteA^a ^«iV., ist ^'Vva's^^ 
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whole nature some sudden shock had changed; 
on the second Sunday following her attack^ 
(the day previous to the demand for the services 
of Mr. Hartop)^ Mrs. Moreton had read the 
Lessons^ Psalms^ and partof the Service to her ; 
when she had concluded^ and had closed and 
put away the books^ to her surprise, Lady Eva 
said, — " Dearest Bluey, do you think my father 
would let me see a clergyman? all this week I 
have so desired to ask him, but I never could 
find courage to do so ; you and he are so kind 
to me — ^but dearest, I want to see some one, 
who, without any reservation, out of love to 
myself, wiU answer me some questions I can- 
not bring myself to ask of you: you know 
you have often told me, that a great part 
of the time of a clergyman is taken up in 
visiting, to advise with poor sick persons ; and 
if there is nothing very unusual in my request, 
I should like, if only for one half hour, to have 
such a visit, and you may promise papa, I will 
not over-exert myself; but do not let him come 
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and talk to me about it himself/^ So quietly^ 
and yet with such earnestness^ did she put this 
request^ it was so evident to Mrs. Moreton, 
that it was no sudden whim of the moment^ 
and that the granting' it, might be of service- 
that she at once said she would mention it to 
Lord Sorraine, on his return from church,— 
" But not before me, Bluey, dear/' 

Lord Sorrabie at once gave to Mrs. Moreton 
full authority in the matter, that excellent 
person had convinced him, that there was 
something on Lady Eva's mind, which she, 
for some strong motives, would not impart to 
herself : although it had been determined, not 
to discover to her the ftdl truth of her condition, 
it was found impossible to conceal from her, in 
how great danger her life had for some days 
lately been; it was remembered how sud- 
denly she fainted, when she looked upon her 
father's £Eu;e, at the moment she first perceived 
her handkerchief to be stained with blood : it 
might also be the case that diie \l«A. Qs^i^asaa^ 
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the physicians^ or some domestic^ speak of her 
ease in its true colours. 

The note was written which had now brought 
Mr. Hartop to the house ; Lord Sorraine left 
wholly to his discretion the line he would take 
at the interview; he believed his dear child 
was fit to die : " But yet, my dear Sir/^ he said, 
" as you know far better than myself; she may 
on some false or mistaken grounds, be disturbed 
in her mind ; I would myself have kept the 
truth of her case from her, to the last moment 
my conscience would allow me ; they tell me 
she may yet rally, and with care, be left to 
me at least another year — but I will not fetter 
you in your office — she is very yoimg, you a 
man of experience — God grant that you may 
be able to remove the cloud which seems to have 
passed upon her : deal with her as though she 
was one as dear to you, as she is to me ; I am 
sure you will; so now knowing the truth, you 
will, according to your own sense of duty, im- 
part that truth, whoUy or partially to her.^ 



}> 
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Lady Eva had already been informed that 
Mr, Hartop was with her father, and was 
therefore prepared to receive him. She was in 
her own sitting room, a room bearing ample 
evidence of the various ways, in which wealth, 
at the instance of aflfection, and guided by 
good taste, can minister to the comfort of an 
invalid. She was sitting up in an easy chair, 
constructed to afford every possible comfort in 
the way of change of position ; simply dressed, 
looking as she ever looked, a being whose 
high breeding spoke for itself, but in whose 
countenance no one could detect any sense of 
worldly superiority, any the least trace of pride ; 
she was very pale, but on her cheeks, the ob- 
server in such matters, at once detected that 
incipient hectic flush, which so often adds to 
the beauty of those of whose rapid passing 
away it is the too sure herald. Mrs. Moreton 
sat near her, employed on some one of the 
countless species of work, on which the friends of 
invalids manage to appear inteat, ^\Sl^\. \sl 

c 
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fact, they are only really occupied with the 
task of helping on the weary hours of those^ 
by whom they keep affection^s watch. 

On Mr. Hartop being shewn in to his patient 
(I will not alter the word, for surely we minis- 
ters of the Gospel, in trying to follow the steps of 
the great Physician of souls, may with propriety 
call those to whose souls we attempt to give 
health — pur patients.) She partly rose firom 
her chair, and greeted him with some faintly 
expressed words of gratitude, ^'for his having so 
quickly acceded to her request/' A few such 
general observations as may easily be conceived, 
then passed between the Lady Eva, Mrs. More- 
ton and their visitor, on the subject of those 
oflSces to the sick, of which Mr. Hartop had said : 
" It was not only his duty to render them, but 
one of the greatest pleasures his profession 
afforded him." Then followed a rather length- 
ened silence, broken first by Mrs. Moreton 
leaning over her charge, and saying : " My dear 
Eva, I am sure you would rather I left you and 
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Mr, Hartop to converse together, so I shall 
just go down stairs, till you send and tell me 
you are alone,'' This seemed to rouse the 
whole soul of her, to whom it was addressed ; 
throwing her arms around her dear Bluey's 
neck, and gently kissing her, she exclaimed : — 
'^ No, no, I am very foolish, and very weak of 
purpose, but there is no thought in my heart, 
I would discover to any one, and keep from my 
own dear all-but-mother 5 sit down by me, and 
I shall have the more courage to speak that, 
which ever since the sad day I was so very ill, 
has weighed on my mind, till it has become a 
burthen almost unbearable. Excuse me. Sir,'' 
she said, turning to Mr. Hartop, '^for this 
foolish weakness (she had burst into tears), I 
shall be better now. Are you in the habit, 
Sir, of seeing in your chara^jter of clergyman, 
those who, though not very ill, have a wish to 
be prepared for death, from some sense they 
have that their death may be sudden." " Cer- 
tainly I am ; I need not tell "yovx, ^\vo \ «ss^ 
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sure have been taught the truths of religion; 
that we ought all^ at all times^ to be ready to 
die ; but it again and again happens^ that there 
are cases^ in which the parties themselyes feel 
nq real sense of coming death; and yet some 
narrow and sudden escape &om it^ or some in- 
ward forewarning which they cannot definey 
makes them long to feel prepared for it^ in 
such a way as may prove itself to their own 
hearts and to all around them ; they would be 
as virgins^ with lamps trimmed^ and voices 
ready to greet their heavenly Master; not 
merely at the hour all look for him, but; 
instantly^ if he should come; those around 
them may be as prepared as themselves, but 
yet act not as though they thought his hour 
yet — they of whom I speak, have felt some 
intimation, difficult to define, that he may come 
to them very quickly — and therefore wish to be 
not merely ready waiting — ^but ready expecting.** 
*' Thank you, Sir, you have indeed shewn me 
my own case ; I know that but very lately, I 
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'had nearly died: I saw it was so^ in yonr 
looks^ my dear Moreton ; and never shall I for- 
get the looks of my dear father; they struck a 
chill to my heart ; I am told^ the fainting did 
more to save me than all else that was done : 
jstrange^ that that look of my dear father's^ 
which spoke of his heart almost broken^ which 
almost broke my own^ should have saved my 

life^ and restored hope again to him. Dr. F 

tells me^ I require only great care^ and he has no 
fear of my again breaking a blood-vessel; all 
around me do all love can do^ to cheer me^ 
to reassure me; and yet^ Sir^ there is a cloud 
on my mind^— I do so love all my little world — 
all this my home affords me ; the feeling that I 
had my foot so lately on the very edge of 
the grave; that I have been so very near 
separation firom all I love so dearly^ has been 
too much for me : for^ Sir^ though I hope my 
heart is not very wicked^ I cannot see^ had I 
then died^ what I should have gained^ compared 
with all I should have lost, l%\^)^\t)^(2s>fi^^ 
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am too happy on earthy that I feel tbis dread of 
death ? It is not that I fear my Ood^ but I 
cannot bring my heart to see that peace in 
going to him^ which can reconcile it^ to leaving 
all here : I would not be found so again^ for I 
know^ it is not the spirit in which I ought to 
be ; and yet the more I dwell on it^ the more 
dark does all seem to me/' 

Reader^ do not set such language hastily 
down, a^ inconsistent with Lady Eva^s age. 
None who have not watched the effect of con- 
sumption, have any true idea of its power to 
mature the mind ; the gradual yielding up of 

the mere physical strength, seems day by day 
to draw out more and more of mental power ; 

in all cases, I have been struck with the quickness, 
with which undel* this disease, the spiritual 
powers of the mind are developed when the 
offices of religion are early sought; with the 
very poor, there is another almost invariable and 
yet wonderM change exhibited, u e. the refine- 
ment x)f th^ manner of the patient. I have 
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again and again seen^ persons^ who in healthi 
if not vulgar^ were at least somewhat coarse 
in manner^ in a very few months acquire a re- 
finement in manner and expression, which years 
of the world's best schooling could not have 
imparted. 

Mr* Hartop, after a moment's thought, in the 
accents of a kind and affectionate friend, (for 
the earnestness of Lady Eya, had at once won 
all his interest), said— ''My dear young Lady, 
I am not surprised at what you tell me; your's 
is no very uncommon case ,* you would wish to 
feel ready to die, and yet you cannot see, how 
one who has so much to love on earth, can 
school the heart, to look for pleasure and peace 
in the time when you must for ever leave it. 
You do not feel yourself wicked enough to 
deserve God's wrath ; so that you do not fear 
death on that account : but you at the same 
time have no such idea of the peace attendant 
on his forgiveness, as will encourage you to look 
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in hope for the time of your appearing before 
him; is it not so ?" 

'^ Yes — Sir — I believe you have rightly read 
my mind; I know that I haye many infimxities 
of temper^ that I have occasional angry and 
evil thoughts ; but all about me have so sought 
to surround me^ with all love can do to antici- 
pate my every wish ; I have been so taught^ 
and led, by this dear creature ; I have had so 
little temptation to rebel, so little trial of my 
obedience ; that I cannot bring myself to fear 
God^s judgments, for I cannot feel that I have 
been so wicked, as to deserve them ; and yet, I 
am not satisfied; my mind at one moment 
grieves that I do not fear him more, and then 
I am disturbed because I do not love hiTn 
more/' 

'^ Tell me no more at present,'^ replied Mr. 
Hartop, " for I must not allow you to forget 
that you are still under orders, not to exert 
yourself too much; believe me, when I tell 
you, that you are in reality in a happier state. 
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than if you were a stranger to these feelings. 
Your mind evidently distrusts the opinions of 
those about you, as to the hope they entertain, 
of your returning to health; you wish to 

commence a struggle, you feel you ought at 
once to make; feeling the uncertainty of life> 
you desire, but find it difficult, to wean yourself 
from aU it has, to endear you too much to it ; 
all this is very natural — the remedy is not one 
which can be administered in a moment ; of one 
thing rest assured, — God never failed to help 
any one of his creatures, who sought to obtain 
his love ; I entreat you not to check your desire 
to establish within your heart a sense of the 
value of that state beyond the grave, which 
your Bible tells you, is promised to all who die 
forgiven. 

"Far be it from me to seek to comfort you 

with hopes of ultimate recovery — ^for why should 

I do so ? why should I use any argument to 

^um you away from the great work of establish* 

ing peace in the prospect of dea^Jci.*^ k.^<:s^. 
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time^ my dear young lady^ will determine 
beyond all doubt^ whether yonrs is a pajssing 
life^ whose limit is humanly speakings defined; 
or whether still subject to the chance of another 
attack^ similar to the one which has so much 
affected you— you return to your old paths and 
pursuits-^as one^ those around you would call 
recovered; but stiU with a recovery to life^ 
under the almost daily risk of a sudden end. 
I would pray you to turn your present state to 
that good account, which were it only in grati- 
tude for your late rescue from death, will cause 
you to resolve to dedicate your every power of 
mind and body, to such a service of God, as T 
feel sure will give you its never-failing reward, 
a peace of mind, which no thought of death 
shall disturb. 

'^ I will see you again the day after to-morrow; 
I do not advise you in the meanwhile to read 
any particular books, or to force your mind 
to converse only on the subject of religion; 
perform your usual religious duties, as usual^* 
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but add, to yovr daily prayers some short 
prayer in, your own language^ simply asking of 
your God ajpid Father, in his mercy, to bless 
your own and my endeavours, to obtain for you 
that peace of mind, you so much seem to want. 
And now, I am sure, you would not have me 
leave you in any manner diflPerent from that, in 
which I am accustomed to leave all^ who seek 
piy advice ; sit Hrhere you are — for I see you 
are fatigued ; your friend I am sure will kneel 
with me, while I beseech God^s blessing on our 
endeavours, for your good/' 

Taking a small prayer-book from his pocket, 
he then knelt down at the table by which they 
were sitting, and having first, in a low, but 
distinct and earnest tone of voice, read the 
beautifrd prayer which precedes the Conmiunion 
Service; he then with a slightly increased 
fervour of ^manner, in his own language em- 
bodied in a short petition, the condition of mind 
from which Lady Eva sought deliverance^ 
seeking in the one all-powex&xL xvjkpcl^^ \Jca5^ 
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sing at the same time thankfcdness for her late 
deliyerance, and concluding with a humble 
request for a blessing on his own efforts tcr 
minister to her comfort. After a short paose^ 
in which the but partly suppressed weeping of 
Mrs. Moreton^ was the only audible sound ; he 
rose firom his knees^ and in affectionate^ but ear-' 
nest tones^ pronounced the usualform of blessing. 

Lady Eya^ removing her hand from her 
face, her eyes full of tears, but her whole 
countenance bearing marks of a present sense 
of comfort ; said — 

^' I am, Sir, most truly obliged to you, indeed 
I feel the weight on my heart somewhat 
relieved ; I shall look forward with pleasure to 
seeing you again, and trust your kind prayers 
may be answered.^' 

Mr. Hartop having risen to leave the room, 
Mrs. Moreton also rose, as though about to 
follow him out ; turning however towards her, 
ke with a quiet smile, said: ''No, Madam, I 
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must take leave of you here; Lady Eva must 
not think we have any mysteries about her; I 
must leave you to watch^ lest she suffers from 
my visit; I trust soon I may be less of a 
stranger to you both/' 

Mr. Hartop having left the house of Lord 
Sorraine^ was lost in thought upon his interest** 
ing visit there, until he arrived at the top of a 
narrow street, in one of the dwellings of which 
he had to visit a poor seamstress, brought to 
death's door, by overwork, in bad air ; and now 
dying on a wretched pallet bed, with scarce 
one single whole article of bed clothes upon 
her; not really nursed by any one — but what 
is called — done for, by a woman who kept a 
fruit-staU near, who was paid by a good 
Samaritan lady, to look in once or twice a day, 
and perform such offices of attendance as were 
absolutely necessary. 

Jtfary Rivers was about twenty-one years of 
age ; three years ago, she had been bound from 
the country to a milliner in W%^ \iv^\s^eea. 
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in town; she was then healthy^ steady^ and 
pure : she is now dying; to whatever ways of 
sin she has been driven^ she will now never 
return to them ; she is a true penitent^ and 
thanks to the efforts of Mr. Hartop, and the 
good Samaritan lady who had found her out^ 
she looks to deaths as a refuge and a rest^ from 
a world, in which cruelty first drove her to 
the temptation before which she fell — a bitter 
fall — ^but one which proved God's mercy to the 
penitent to be yet free and open. 

Ascending a narrow and dirty staircase, Mr. 
Hartop knocked at the door of one of the gar- 
ret rooms ; it was opened at once by the old 
fruit-woman, who in answer to the question, 
how is Mary? replied : " She is neither much 
worse, Sir, nor any better ; she has fretted a 
little to-day, because the landlord tells hei;, she 
must be out of this room in a fortnight, and 
she does so dread the workhouse; I have been 
telling her, she need not fret, for I am sure, she 
has not many weeks to live; no more she hasf^ 
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for I heard the Union Doctor tell the Relieving^ 
Officer so myself, only yesterday/' Having 
made this not very encouraging speech, the old 
woman passed out and went her way, leaving 
Mr. Hartop with his poor patient. One chair, 
one box, one bed, and that of the very meanest 
description, formed the whole fiimiture of the 
room j part of an orange in a saucer, a flat blue 
cheap salts bottle, and a well worn Testament, 
with one or two tracts, were on the box by the 
bedside. The poor girl, to whose pale counte- 
nance, the flush of fever gave almost the 
appearance of artificial colour, was, as far as 
utter want would admit of, a picture of clean- 
liness and neatness. Her days were evidently 
not only numbered, but few. Taking her hand^ 
a few kind questions from him, soon roused her 
from the evident state of grief in which Mr. 
Hartop's entrance had found her. 

" Have you any fresh cause of trial, Mary ?*' 
^* I have been tried. Sir, to-day, and that 
sorely, but it was not the mete ie^x ^i *Oafc 
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workhouse ; and oh^ Sir^ it was not the fear of 
death that tried me. But^ Sir^ I will tell you 
what has this day so deeply grieved me.. I 

have a mother Uving at in Buckingham- 

shire^ a good but strict woman ; she knows^ Sir, 
but too well, the fallen creature I for a time 
became; I should wish her to know of my 
death ; I should wish her to know, that when 
she would not take me back home — for shame's 
sake — nay for my younger sister's sake ; — I do 
not blame her — still I would have her know 
that the prayers I am sure she prayed for me, 
were answered. I have been thinking, how I 
could best give her the comfort of knowing, 

that you. Sir, and that dear Lady E who 

first sought me out and sent you to me, have 
by God's blessing led me to him, to whom I 
owe my present peace. I would that she her- 
self could see me as I am now ; hers is a heart, 
that would know no joy on earth greater, than 
to look on me, even in this poor place ; so that 
she saw me one forgiven of heaven, as she would 
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herself forgive me ; blessed by God, with thai 
hope, with which when blessed, she could give 
me to the grave without a pang. 

" I once had hoped that I might have been 
taken to the ground, in which all the dead 
of our family for many a year are buried. I 
used to lie here and think of my mother coming 
privately, to gaze upon the turf above my grave, 
to weep my fall — ^but to weep in joy, that I fell 
not utterly : but. Sir, none but I, ever brought 
shame on our name ; I would then rather share 
the ground they tell me we paupers are buried 
in, than go where even my dust should bring 
one thought of shame on the name of my 
family. Still, Sir, the last few days have given 
me a craving for something from my home, 
that could tell me I am not yet, as one, quite 
dead there. 

^^ You know, dear Sir, how this book (taking 
up the Testament) has been again and again 
wetted with my tears ; I wish it could be laid 
before my poor mother before 1 3ae, V\>Ai ^te« 
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lines from you^ and that dear Lady ; the pages 
in it most used— will tell them the character in 
which I sought my Saviour ; it will be for you 
to say how richly I have foimd him. I had 
not intended to part with it, whilst I lived, but 
something seems to say to me — If it was in my 
mother's hands, and she knew the peace it had 
afforded me, it would seem again to link me to 
her, and I should die without the bitter feeling 
— that my own kin had all cast me off, and I 
was left to pass away, cared for only — ^by 
strangers who in charity had cheered my 

parting hours 1 sometimes think. Sir, if 

that book went at once, from me to her, it 

might it might — ^bring her yet to close my 

eyes in death ; and, by her blessing;, fill to the 
full my cup of peace/' 

I need hardly say, that the poor creature 
did not speak these words without many a 
pause; her heart was very full — but she had 
little power to utter all she felt, — she was very 
weak : there was an earnestness in the struggle 
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to deliver her thoughts of that, which having 
80 moved them, was most painful, and yet 
most beautiful to witness. She had by her fall 
cut the tie that bound her to a home she loved, 
and in which she had been reared in love ; she 
had ps^sed through the furnace of that bitter 
remorse, which might have led her, as it has 
done thousands, to seek a refuge in self- 
destruction. 

We hear much said of the Sisters of Charity, 
of the Komish church — all blessings be on 
them, for their noble, self-devoted efforts, to 
minister to the objects of their charity — ^but. 
Reader, believe me, there are many women in 
the middle and higher classes of our Protestant 
church, whose patient, bold deeds of mercy 
can be surpassed by none on earth. They wear 
no distinguishing dress ; they never seek to be 
known in the work they do ; heaven^s mes- 
sengers of peace, they go — ^heaven directed — to 
wherever they can find a field for the exercise 
of their devoted love for the 80u\a oi ^ea^sisi^ 
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but especially, for the fallen of their own sex. 
There are women of high rank and breeding- 
women with wealth which can command every 
luxury of life — who yet — scarce seen of any 
but those they go to bless ; unmarked, but of 
God, for one-tenth of the good they do; go 
forth by day and night, to minister to the 
wants of the bodies of the poor ; to try and 
lead the fallen, wicked, dying and miserable 
outcasts, of their own sex, to those sources of 
advice, and teaching, and comfort, which may 
bless them yet in death, with a knowledge of a 
peace and purity, of which they have scarce ever 
dreamed in life. 

Our prisons, our hospitals, our penitentiaries, 
ragged schools, convict ships, all these are 
scenes, in which may again and again be found, 
some of those ladies, whose works of love to 
their kind, done as a simple duty, shun the 
publicity, which alone could prove to us, all 
their extent and value. 

But there are other fields of Christian love, 
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which entail even greater endurance, and pa- 
tience, than these ; there are bands of earnest 
men and women, some too of high rank, who 
have divided amongst themselves the task of 
searching the worst, and most miserable, and 
most vile abodes of the poor in our large towns ; 
that they may discover cases of physical, or 
mental suffering, on which they can expend 
their earnest desires for the good of their fellow 
creatures : often do they prove the best friends 
of the clergy of these crowded parishes ; they 
discover the spots, where they are most 
needed; they pave the way for their efforts; 
they encourage the teachable spirit ; they seek 
to soften the rebellious. When the last day^s 
account of deeds of mercy done for Christ^s 
sake shall appear, these shall then have their 
reward. 

It was one of these noble women. Lady 

R who had found out poor Mary Rivers, 

at a time when, had not some human voice, 
spoken a fe^? kind words of hoije, \T\iida. ^^xiL^ 
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turn her thoughts from the unutterable depth 
of her woe^ she had finished her sad career 
by a deaths which would have sealed her 
unhappy fate for ever. 

I need not record the conversation which 
ensued; between Mr. Hartop and this poor 
penitent ; it was just of that nature which ever 
passes^ between a clergyman of feelings acting 
on a high sense of duty^ and one of his fellow 
creatures, who turns to him for advice and 
sympathy, as to one who has abready shewn 
much, and will withhold none, he has yet to 
give. He took her mother^s direction, and 
laying his hand on the Testament, of which 
she had spoken : said, — " I hope it will not be 
many days before it returns to you, in the 
company of her to whom I will send it; I 
would ofi^er to lend you another to replace it; 
but I think your mind will have more comfort, 
by reading this in imagination, with her, who 
you may be sure will see in the condition 
of its pages, that which wiU, I doubt not. 
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raise np witliii her, notwithstanding the bitter 
memory of the past^ a hope and assurance^ that 
the worst has passed away; and though it 
cannot be, that you should go to her ; if God 
gives her the strength, fear not but she will 
come to you. At all events, be comforted 
with the assurance, she shall know of God's 
mercy to you ; and this wUl be to her, a cause 
of rejoicing ; iu which you may joy yourself, 
though God should order it, that you read it 
not in her own face, or hear it from her own 
Ups." 

Again did Mr. Hartop kneel in prayer before 
one whose days were numbered ; again did he 
foUow one of the beautiftd prayers of our 
Church, with plain but earnest words of his 
own, conveying to the Author of all good, the 
humble petition of this poor penitent — that her 
mother, whose heart her sins had wrung, might 
be permitted to know those sins forgiven ; and 
that as she could no longer hope to rise 
and go to her, and beg her blessing, it might 
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please God, that that mother should herself 
come, and seal the Lord's blessings to her, by 
witnessing the peace of her coming death. 

How grateful, how composed was the look of 
this poor Magdalen, as Mr. Hartop, haying 
shook her hand, and given her ^^ the blessing,'* 
took the well-worn book, which had led her to 
peace, and as he passed the door, said: "It 
shall, by this time to-morrow, be in the hands 
of her to whom you send it ; it goes on a holy 
errand, it will not fail, of at least much of the 
good, which we expect from it.'' 

Had Lady Eva this poor creature's peace? 
To the one, death was fiill of dread, life had 
bound her to it, by the sweetest of its ties, a 
happy and a well-ordered home : to the other, 
life had been embittered ; want had driven to 
temptation ; sin had gained the mastery ; and 
then, whilst life was only sustained by work so 
hard, that the body gradually sank beneath 
it ; the soul, enslaved by sin, had become but 
too unfit to part from that fast failing body; 
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and yet see her now — ready to die, poor on 
earth, but rich in the anticipated joys of hea- 
ven; loving mucli the Saviour she was about 
to meet, for she knew he had forgiven her 
much: would she have changed that garret, 
for all the comforts with which Lady Eva waa 
surrounded ? The chair, the box, the bed, the 
tattered bed-clothes, the casual attendance of a 
rough and unfeeling nurse — compare these, 
with all the comforts, all the attendance, with 
which the aflfection of the wealthy may sur- 
round their sinJdng relatives. And yet, in the 
garret there is peace — Lady Eva has yet to find 
it — ^what avails all that the world can give 
without it? 



CHAPTER II. 

Let us now return to the mansion of Lord 
Sorraine ; that nobleman went up at his usual 
hour in the evenings to spend some little time 
with Lady Eva ; he had purposely avoided going 
to her immediately on Mr. Haxtop leavings 
for he was anxious she should feel^ that as 
the request for the attendance of a clergyman 
was made wholly at her own suggestion, there 
should be no interference whatever on his part, 
in the matter. He did not therefore now di- 
rectly allude to the visit of Mr. Hartop, farther 
than to express a hope, ^^ that if tired, she would 
not play her accustomed game of chess with 
him, as he knew she had had one visitor already 
in the course of the day." Her answer gave 
him unmixed pleasure. ^^ Indeed, my dear 
father, I am not at all tired ; I have not felt so 
little ill, or so comfortable, for some days ; so 
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we will liave our game ; and I don^t intend to 
let you beat me as easily as you have done 
lately/' 

When her father left her in the evening, and 
bent over to kiss her, she looked up at him — 
true, the tears stood in her eyes — but there was 
no look of distress; nothing of that unmistake- 
able appearance, which hidden sorrow ever 
gives. He felt the visit of the clergyman had 
done her good ; he was a man regular in all his 
habits, and in none more so, than those devo- 
tional ones, with which he opened and closed 
each successive day; this night, he paused 
before he rose from his knees, at the conclusion 
of his accustomed prayer ; and continued for 
some moments, to kneel in silence ; it is true, 
his thoughts did not assume the lip-shaped form 
of prayer, but they went up on high as expres- 
sive of all he felt, for her, for whom his heart 
would pray, as though they had been spoken 
with an eloquence equal to their depth. 

How shall the real state of Lady Eva'a mvsxsl. 
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be now defined ? there was a calm in her pre- 
sent feelings she had never before known ; it 
was not, that she dwelt so much on what Mr. 
Hartop had said to her ; but just as a child sen- 
sible of its ignorance, on a point, it knows, it 
ought to have learned, feels aU the value of the 
step, which has led it to seek a kind and wise 
teacher ;— so felt Lady Eva ; she had become 
but too sensible that all she had learned and 
practised of religious duty, had fallen short of 
affording the comfort she needed; she wished 
to become as a child before some teacher, whose 
peculiar province it was, to afford the know- 
ledge she required ; she had felt, that a clergy- 
man so consulted, must speak the plain truth 
to her ; she could not but fear, that that truth, 
might place her in a painful and humbling posi- 
tion; she knew there could, on her part, be no 
going bax^k from the teacher so sought ; as there 
could be, on his part, no reservation aj3 to her 
real condition. To have been blessed with an 
excellent education; to have been guarded with 
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jealous care from all contact with evil ; to have 
obtained no Hmited knowledge of Scripture; 
to be so sensible of the beauty of God^s works 
as she was — nay, to have followed throughout 
her life so strict an observance of regular stated 
acts of daQy devotion ; to have been thus pri- 
vileged, and thus observant of religious forms, 
and yet, when hurried to the brink of the 
grave — to be mercifully snatched from it, only 
to feel, how little she was prepared to die — 
there must be something very wrong. She 
knew the poor when dying, were regularly 
visited and taught by the clergy ; why should 
she not own, that she as much needed such 
teaching? She had made the resolution — had 
acted on it — her present satisfaction came from 
the feeling, that she had committed herself to 
a course of mental discipline, from which she 
felt she must be a great and lasting gainer. 
She had sought spiritual counsel from a 
minister of her own Church; not in secret; 
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not under any cover which could conceal the act 
itself, or all it admitted, from those about her ; 
but openly, in the presence of her, who had 
known almost every act of her life, since 
early childhood ; and with the fiill consent of 
her earthly parent. 

She had done this deliberately, and counted 
its cost; feeling that she was looked on as 
one, whose bodily weakness made her a 
double object of indulgence; she knew there 
was no one pleasure she could with pro- 
priety partake, which would not be at once 
afforded, to cheer her under the restraints 
her weak state of health imposed. She 
knew, that to set about the work of pre- 
paring to live, so as to be ever ready to die ; 
was to court for herself many a deprivation, 
in things which hitherto had afforded much 
pleasure : she knew nothing, for she had never 
seen any proof, of what religion can do, to fill 
jip every craving of the heart, for rest, peace^ 
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and peaceful pleasure. Her one sole thought 
was, to be able so to live, as to be prepared to 
die. 

The sense of having taken to herself, as it 
were, a tutor in this branch of learning, whose 
daily duties, whose high and holy office, whose 
experience, all so fitted him to teach it ; this 
it was that gave the sense of returning quietj 
which now pervaded her mind. The first lesson 
was got over, — she had opened out to him, the 
page of uneasiness she wished translated; the 
kindness, the evident interest her teacher had 
shewn, the sympathy of his manner, and the 
plain language of his advice, had done its work. 

She too, that night, followed up her usual 
prayers, forms with which her heart and lips 
had long been familiar, by a prolonged con- 
tinuance on her knees ; it was the first time 
she had ever tried to shape a prayer in her 
own language; there was something of the 
nature of awe in the feeling, in which, after a 
few moments' meditatipn, with her face b\me.d 
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in her hands, she whispered slowly, but fer- 
vently, a simple but earnest petition: ^^that 
God, who knew what she needed, would bless 
the means she was taking to obtain it; that he 
would spare her life, until she felt fit to die :^' 
she rose from that act of earnest devotion, 
with a feeling of satisfaction and composure 
she had never before known. 

When " dear Bluey^* came a short time after, 
according to custom, to bid her good night; 
it was evident that on her too, the day had had 
its efi^ect : /^ Are you better, my dear child, to* 
night,'* she said, ^^ I think you are/' ^^ Yes, 
dearest, indeed I am, I am no judge of my 
poor body's health, but, never have I before 
laid down to seek rest, with my heart so quiet, 
so free from all uneasiness or fear; you too 
must pray for me, as that good man did; you 
must help him to teach me ; you must be my 
governess again, and oh ! I wiU try and be so 
good at my new lessons/' Mrs. Moreton could ' 
ohly^ Bs she kissed her, say : "God bless you. 
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my child, we will try and learn this new lesson 
together.*' 

There is much light in this world of ours, 
which we pass unheeded ; and yet, the shining 
of one glow-worm, will arrest our steps, and 
extort our admiration : it is the effect of a little 
light shining in surrounding darkness, that 
gives the beauty at which we stop to wonder. 
So with Lady Eva, her light as yet, was as a 
mere spark, but it shone, where of late there 
had been nothing but the gloom of a depressed 
and disconsolate heart; it will yet so shine 
as the sun at mid-day ; clouds may pass over, 
and dim its brightness, but its presence shall 
never again be hid. 

I am not going to ascribe any miraculous 
^ower to a half hour's serious conversation, 
between a young lady of seventeenj and a 
clergyman : I cannot, therefore, say that Lady 

Eva could assure Dr. F , when he called 

the next day, that her night had been free 
from all fever, her cough had decreased, that 
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she felt a great change for the better in her 
general health ; no^ she had no such amend- 
ment to speak of, her night had not been one 
of undisturbed rest, her waking cough had lost 
none of its accustomed force : she was weak, 
very weak; the pain in her side had again 
appeared; blisters and other painful remedies 
were again to be tried. But so practised a man 

as Dr. F soon perceived, that there was a 

cheerfiOness in her manner, and a quiet sub- 
mission to the necessity of the discipline he 
ordered, which must have arisen from some 
other cause, than any remedies he or his col- 
league could have prescribed. 

Before he quitted the house, he, as usual, saw 
Lord Sorraine, and reported to him, that there 
was a shght return of some of the more active 
symptoms of her complaint, but nothing to 
cause any immediate alarm. 

Lord Sorraine thought it right to teU him of 
her interview with Mr. Hartop, which, he said, 
he understood was to be repeated on the morrow, 
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and asked Dr. F whether he would advise 

that it should he postponed. Dr. F at once 

said: ''No, Lady Eva^s interview with the 
clergyman had evidently heen of service in 
composing her mind ; he could not attribute 
the present physical symptoms in any way to 
it ; and he felt satisfied, that as all they could 
do, was to prolong life for a while, by miti- 
gating the power of the disease ; they should 
be wrong in not regarding, as of benefit, any- 
thing which would tend to allay mental irri- 
tation. 

"We have often to see, my Lord, in these 
cases/^ he said, ''instances, in which the post- 
ponement to the later stages of the disease, of 
those services the clergyman can render, be- 
comes a cause of disturbance, and this at a 
time when we would most wish to avoid it ; 
for there must be much mental excitement to 
the young, in the first serious view presented 
to them of their own coming death ; it is then 
in our favour, as the bodily physicians, that tW& 
^/^ should be taken early^^iox m ^^ ^saa»^> ^^ 
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after good of religious teacliiiig comes to our 
aid^ at the very season when the body is so 
weak^ as to make all the peace and quiet we 
can procure for the mind most valuable: I^ 
therefore,' my dear Lord, so far from wishing to 
interrupt these consultations of the Lady Era, 
with her mind^s physician ; would augur good 
from them, the truth could not very much 
longer be concealed from her; a gentleman of 
Mr. Hartop^s experience knows ftdl well, how 
to prepare her for its reception; and I am con- 
fident, he will do all he can so to prepare her, 
that the early and most distressLag steps, of 
this trial to the mind, will be surmounted; 
before her frame is so weak, as to be in some 
risk of injury from a disclosure, the more pain- 
ful, as the days left become fewer/' 

Lord Sorraine perfectly agreed with this 
view of the physician, he had, alas I good rea- 
son to do so, for the coming death of his late 
wife, though long foreseen by her medical 
attendants, and expected by himself; had 
from common, but mistaken 'mo\iN^^,\i^«a ^srkv.- 
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cealed fpom her; it was only a few days before 
she actually died^ that the truth forced itself 
on her, and then she first knew, how well her 
condition had long been known to all about 
her, though all pains had been taken to give 
herself hopes of a very different issue to 
her illness : her disease had now taken 
its last, and most distressing form. She 
had lived an upright life in all worldly 
matters, and had not been inattentive to 
religious duty; but having been buoyed up 
with hopes of recovery, every effort having 
been made to take away her attention from 
any distressing view of her condition, the truth 
came upon her with a stunning force, which if 
it did not hurry her end, gave it a complexion 
most distressing to all around her. She did 
all she could to prepare herself for the grave, 
now first seen at her very feet ; that her peni- 
tence and faith obtained forgiveness, none 
could doubt, for the one was as sincere and 
deep, as the other was strong-, "bvyi dcka^^j^ "^- 
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mitted no time to shew the peaceful growth of 
religious comfort ; she felt not perhaps so 
much sorrow that her warning had come too 
late^ as deep heartfelt regret^ that not having 
come sooner^ she might have been able to 
realise herself, and prove to others, what pa- 
tience and peace God can impart to those, the 
sand of whose hour-gbss is running away fast 
in their sight, and the point at which it must 
cease to run, clearly very near. She oflfered no 
reproach to her husband, for the course he had 
taken, in concealing her state from her ; she 
assumed, he had only done that, which out of 
supposed charity, was very generally done ; she 
felt she might herself in the same circcun- 
stances have done the same thing; but her 
heart now told her, that the custom of the 
world in this matter was one of no real kind- 
ness to the patient ; she could but express a 
hope that '^ towards none she ever loved, might 
such a course be pursued/^ 
Let us now pass over one day and be again 
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present at an interview between Lady Eva and 
Mr. Hartop. 

Lady Eva had determined that there should 
be nothing left undone on her part^ which 
conld tend to elicit Mr. Hartop's opinion of her 
real condition ; she was prepared to submit to 
any examination of her feelings he should think 
fit to make. He now at once entered upon the 
mcnre important part of his work, for he saw 
there was no reason why, to gain more of her 
confidence, he should postpone the develope- 
ment of the serious view he took of her case. 

'^ Believe me. Lady Eva,^^ he said, ^' I have 
thought much on the nature of the communi- 
cation you so lately made to me — that you felt 
yourself unfit to die: that you had no real 
peace in looking to anything beyond this world 
—that you found yourself far too much wedded 
to the things which surround you, in this life. 
I have no doubt whatever, that this is just the 
state, of a very large majority of those of your 
own age and position. But this does not, can- 
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not alter the danger of sucli a condition; in one 
sense^ they are exposed to greater danger than 
you are ; for they are thoughtless on the sub- 
ject and may so live till death overtakes them; 
of death in their own persons, they probaUy 
have given no thought ; their condition may in 
some respects be similar to your own — but 
there is yet this important difference, you have 
become awakened to its danger — ^they have noL 
Put aside then, I entreat you, once and for 
ever, aU comparison of your condition and that 
of those of your own age about you, who live- 
not wicked lives perhaps, but lives, such as no 
one would wish to pass from, direct to the 
grave. 

" It is my plain duty to tell you, that whereas 
it is uncertain in most of their cases, whether 
they may not have many years before them, 
and the hope of a time, when matured age will 
more readily grasp at truths, which youth is 
oftentimes too heedless to care for : — I can give 
you no such hope, — ^no one who really loves 
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you, will I am sure do so, more especially now, 
that you have yourself, become partly sensible 
of your own precarious condition/' Mr. 
Hartop here paused, for he saw Lady Eva 
teemed to feel even more than he expected, 
this allusion to her real condition : he then 
continued, ^'I trust you will not think me 
cruelly abrupt, in at once coming to that very 
important feature of your state, to which I have 
alluded ; but can I, my dear Lady, ask for your 
confidence, and yet myself hold back from you, 
not merely what I believe to be the truth, but 
a truth, with which I feel it is right you should 
be unpressed ; for how else should I be able to 
account to one of your years, for that course of 
immediate mental discipline, which it will be 
my duty to lay down for you?'' 

" You then, Sir, think me very ill indeed," 
said Lady Eva; ^'ill beyond all hope of recovery 
— ia it not so ?" 

" I regret to say, I do." 

'' Am I very near my end — and Nrill \fc \^^^ 
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do the physicians tliink, a sudden one ? O, Sir, 
pray let me know ail \" 

"I can assure you, that though we can, 
humanly speaking, entertain no hope of your 
recovery, we have a confident hope, that by 
care and skill, your days may yet be prolonged 
for some time; the complaint under which 
you labour, is one whose end is seldom very 
sudden/' 

''Once more, may I ask, is my complaint, 
consimiption?" 

'' Yes, my dear young lady, that doubtless is 
your complaint ; and let me for your comfort 
add, that it has been my lot to see many and 
many a death by that complaint ; and scarcely 
have I ever seen one, which was not blessed with 
perfect peace ; it is a disease allowing of so 
much attention to religious duties ; it so little 
disturbs the powers of the mind ; its course is 
so gradual, and yet so well defined; that it 
permits us to obtain a gradual growth in 
peace and hope to the soul, which enables it 
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daily to gain strength^ as the mere bodily frame 
becomes each day weaker; it gives so much 
opportmiity for the display of Gt)d^s power to 
afford peace and patience^ under trial ; offering 
to tlie dying such opportunity of testifying to 
others^ the fulness of his grace and mercy — 
that it has with much reason^ in some countries^ 
been called^ the death of the blessed" 

'' Does my dear father know the real state 
of my case? have they, have you, Sir, told 
him?" 

" Yes, he does know it — nay, it is more 
than probable his watchfiil eye, quickened by 
affection, long since foresaw what he feared 
would be inevitable : he has now for some little 
time been informed of the opinion of the 
physicians; and gave me foil authority to 
impart the truth to you, wholly, or otherwise, 
as I thought rights* 

'' Is he, my dear Sir — ^is he at all prepared to 
give me up ; I who have seemed through life 
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to have been the one first object of all bis 
care?*' 

'' I cannot say, but, that had he lost you in 

your late hour of danger, though the blow 
would not have been altogether unexpected ; he 
would have felt the shock most acutely. He is 
now I am satisfied much comforted, in that you 
are yourself in some degree awakened to a 
sense of your condition; I do not hesitate 
to add, it will be a relief to him, to know you 
have been told all* He has had to play before 
you a part, painful and trying, and becoming 
more so day by day : I have no doubt, but that 
you may now, by God^s blessing, be the means 
yourself of softening the eventual blow to him. 
Your happiness is his first wish ; I hope under 
God, to see you yet so happy in approaching 
your end, that those who love you best, would 
wish the least, to detain you here on earth/* 
'' Do not think ill of me. Sir, for I fear the 
first thought of my heart is an evil one; it 
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seems to me^ that so to die^ as to comfort my 
dear father in my deaths would be an object of 
itself^ to call forth my every effort. Alas ! I 
fear he is too much my idol^ and yet^ can a * 
child love its parent too much?" 

" I would not venture to ascribe any bound 
to such love — ^but that, which bids us love God 
above ail things ; next to the love we owe to 
him, who is Our Father in heaven, we may 
surely place the love of our parent on earth. 
When Christ gave from his own lips, the 
"prayer he would have his disciples use, he 
taught them to address God as their Father in 
heaven; he thus hallowed the relationship of 
Father, above all other ties, by investing the 
Deity with that character. Fear not then, to 
love your father too much, but pray that your 
love of him may not distract your attention 
from, and thus decrease, the reverential love due 
to your other Father, he who offers you an 
eternal home in heaven." 
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I cannot^ Six, conceal from myself, what I 
am sure you have already discovered, that I 
have tlirougli life, allowed th6 comforts of an 
earthly home, the affection and love of my 
earthly parent, to absorb too entirely, all the 
real warmth and affection of my heart : indeed, 
Sir, I have, I trust, never forgotten my God, 
but, I now feel he has not had the first place in 
my heart/^ 

^^You have forgotten that there are duties 
due to two Fathers j interests to be kept up 
in two homes : like tens of thousands around 
you, you have given to the world seen — feelings 
that should have had their strongest part with 
the world unseen. I will not flatter you and 
say, that this is a light siu. — ^No — ^it is in some 
degree, a life of forgetfulness of him who is a 
jealous God; — it was not enough to give the 
best obedience you could to his known laws; 
to keep his sabbaths, to attend his ordinances, 
to offer him daily prayer, however sincere at 
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the moment : he, because he knew that we 
were sinners^ who needed an atonement for our 
sins, before he could again receive us into his 
love, sent his own Son to die on the cross for 
us; not content with this, he permitted that 
Son to precede his sad end, of dying for man- 
kind, by a course of practical preaching to 
them; in that preaching we are taught — that 
we should rather forsake all ties of earth, than 
allow those ties to act as a cloud, shutting out 
heaven and its holier ties from us; still, all he 
taught by his holy words, all he put forth in his 
own example, proved, that the heart can and 
should love most dearly, those who axe the 
authors of our being on earth ; without losing 
sight of the still higher love we should enter- 
tain for the Author of our eternal being. The 
Christian, in all he does on earth, recognizes 
the wisdom and mercy of his God, and in this 
spirit, pays him adoration, in the love he gives 
those whose existence he has to ascribe to the 
goodness of God. 
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" Who has given you the father who has ao 
loved you? who has permitted him to live to 
rear you in his love ? who has placed him in 
that position^ which has enabled him to sur- 
round you with all the privileges you have 
enjoyed? who has done this but God? you 
may and ought to love the gifts with which 
you have been so blessed, but — ^my dear lady — 
you must love the Giver more." 

" Yes, yes. Sir, I do indeed now see where I 
have most erred ; I have enjoyed all the firuits 
of God's kindness, a^d not recognized, as I 
should have done, the source JGrom which I 
received them. When I think of what my 
home has been, what a life of scarce once 
clouded enjoyment I have passed; how, no 
wish that could afford me pleasure has ever 
been left unfulfilled : when I think what I have 
been, compared with thousands around me : I 
feel I have indeed been very wrong, to have so 
clung to the enjoyment of God's great blessings, 
and only repaid him, by little more than a mere 
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formal obedience to his laws; only acknowledged 
his kindness^ by prayers, which I now feel were 
things more of habit, than of heart. Alas, I 
now know that though many may be more 
wicked than myself, few can have been more 
nngrateful/' 

'' Believe me,*^ replied Mr. Hartop, " I am 
fer from feeling that I can, or ought to attempt 
to persuade you, that you at all exaggerate 
your condition. Nor can I see reason to regret 
the bitterness, you now feel from such a con- 
fession ; you have been well taught in Scriptural 
truth — I need only, therefore, call upon you to 
remember — that acknowledgment of error, and 
sorrow for it, are the first steps towards for- 
giveness and amendment : having kept many 
things that are right from your youth upward 
— stiU has the one thing most needful, been 
but too much neglected. You are now called 
upon, to leave the things that were your greatest 
pleasures, and thus to take up your cross, to 

p 
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follow yoTip Redeemer. Your thouglits are to 
be turned to another home^ to other pleasures ; 
not, that you are to forget earthly blessings, 
or abate one allowable earthly affection; but 
your heart must be schooled to look beyond 
these things, to regard them as secondary 
things ; you need a loosening from them, and 
this can only be done, by your forming new 
and more important ties — ties, which will, in 
the end, give you higher pleasures/' 

" I see it. Sir — I see it ; but how short I 
fear is the time left me for the work; and then 
it appears so vast a work ; I have so much to 
undo, before I feel I can become all I could 
wish ; how shall I ever make up in this remnant 
of my life, for the deficiencies of the years that 
are passed/' 

"Think you, that He who has awakened 
conviction of error in your heart, will leave 
you uncomforted? Need I remind you that 
Jesus Christ has taught us, that sinners who 
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lament their sins — are as the sick, who per- 
ceiving their disease, seek the physician's help ; 
was it not his errand on earth, to call — not the 
self-satisfied — but the self-abased? Does he 
not now live in heaven, ever ready to intercede 
for those whose penitence bespeak their need of 
his mediatorial office? True, my dear Lady, 
the years of your past life may now stand up, 
to rebuke you, in that the world was loved so 
much — God so little ; but, is it not as true, that 
your present sorrow, bespeaks a repentant heart, 
and are we not told of the joy of the angels of 
heaven, over but one repentant sinner; giving 
them reason for joy, do you not at the same time 
establish a claim on the Saviour, at once to plead 
for you with him, from whom he can ask nothing 
in vain ? There is a sorrow that worketh glad- 
ness, such I trust is your present sorrow ; fly 
not from it, but rather, by meditation on the 
past, seek to add to it ; before you expect that 
aid from above, which, doubt not, may yet most 
surely be obtained, let your Maker see, that 
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you have searched out the whole evil of your 
heart; measure the grace required^ by the 
extent of the error of which you feel sensible ; 
and then^ consider well^ all the promises of the 
Bible, to those who go in faith and penitence to 
God ; thus, and thus only, shall your weeping 
be turned into joy/' 

'^I thank you. Sir/' replied Lady Eva, "for 
having removed much of the weight I began to 
feel very heavy : I will indeed give myself to the 
task of self-examination, nor will I, by God's 
help, spare myself in the work. Still, aid me 
with your counsel, for I am young and very 
weak of purpose." 

''My aid you shall most surely have, but 
remember, though I may be able to advise^^ 
the work must be your own : I will now only 
further say — that I have two things earnestly 
to impress on you— at present try to read your 
heart to the Bible, rather than to force more 
of the teaching of the Bible at once on your 
heart. Meditation on those of its leading truths, 
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with wldch you are already familiar^ will, for the 
present^ well enable you to bring the life which 
is past^ and your present intentions for the 
future^ to the test of such an examination^ as 
can alone convince you, where you have most 
fedled, and therefore where amendment must 
first conmience. Again, let me entreat of 
you, to urge on all who love you, and would 
promote your present and future peace, to 
regard you as one, who knows herself to be 
gradually, but surely, passing through the stages 
of a disease, which must at no great distance of 
time, take her to another state : let them see, 
that your whole heart is now bent to the task 
of redeeming the time which is left; giving 
it up to a deliberate and earnest study of those 
things alone, which are connected with the 
joys and hopes of a Christianas end. I do not 
counsel the abatement in the least degree of 
affectionate devotion to those who have made 
your home so blessed; no, I ravite you to a 
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course^ which I am sure^ whilst it will make 
your love for them take a holier and therefore 
deeper fonn, wiU give you at the same time, a 
fresh vent for the affections of your heart ; not 
diminishing its present sources^ but adding 
to, and purifying them, by connecting them 
with a love for a Father in heaven, which shall 
hallow your every feeling of affection for that 
parent, and those friends He has given you on 
earth. 

" Let me, too, invite you to read from time 
to time, the Service for ' the Visitation of the 
Sick^ in the Prayer-book ; you will find some^ 
thing in its every prayer of use to you; espe- 
cially in its concluding most beautiful forms, I 
am sure you will find petitions well embodying 
those desires for aid, it so becomes you to offer : 
I will now read to you part of that service/' 

Mr. Hartop, having read some of the above 
prayers, after pronouncing the blessing, took 
his leave, with a promise that he would return 
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again in a few days. Lady Eva thanked him 
most earnestly for his kind advice^ and whilst 
she expressed a hope^ he might see it was 
blessed to her, added: "And, Sir, you may 
rest assured, it will be my most earnest wish, 
that all about me, now knowing that I myself 
am aware of my true state, should act towards 
me, and encourage me to act, as one who would 
try, day by day, to be weaned from the things 
of this world, and to learn more, and think 
more, on the things of that world — ^now, I feel, 
not far from me.'' 

Mr. Hartop quitted the house of Lord Sor- 
raine with a lightened and refreshed spirit ; it 
was too often his lot to be sent for to the 
abodes of the wealthy and the great to visit 
their sick, when all hope of life, beyond per- 
haps that of a few days or hours, was gone ; 
the patients themselves having only now been 
Jirst told the truth ; all doubt of their by any 
possibility being unfit to die, was the last 
thing allowed to be expressed to them. On 
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these occasions lie was firequently told, that 
it was the opinion of the medical attendants, 
that any disturbance of the patient^s mind 
would be very prejudicial; equally often was 
the patient found too weak, too dejected to be 
able to converse ; hassocks arranged — the de- 
ments prepared — a large prayer-book opened 
at the Communion of the Sick — some nurse, or 
perhaps an elder sister ready to partake, with 
the dying person : all speaking in the plainest 
language — ^' You are just sent for to give the 
Sacrament — for nothing ehe." To question 
the propriety of doing so, to submit the dying 
person to any examination as to their fitness to 
partake of that holy rite — this, if not set down 
as cruel, would, most assuredly, hardly have 
escaped the imputation of impertinence. The 
case of Lady Eva was one of so different a 
nature, he felt grateful to God for having called 
him to it. 

That the poor have their bitter trials upon 
earth is most true ; but that, in parting from 
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this life^ they have many advantages^ which the 
ricl^ have not, I feel well assured. When the 
sickness that is nnto death, is in their case 
established, the fact is indeed seldom con- 
cealed j they expect no deceit on this point, 
either from their medical or spiritual attendant. 
Their friends and families shew no false deli- 
cacy in telling them of their condition. The 
clergy who attend them, are for the most part 
as honest as persevering, in their efforts to fit 
them to die. We may find much ignorance, 
much guilt, but, thank God ! we for the most 
part meet with a teachable and grateful spirit 
in the very poor; the trials of their dying 
condition, the circumstances which surround 
the lot of these passing Lazari of the earth, 
are as a rough and coarse setting, which 
causes the bright jewel of a Christianas faith, 
to shine more brightly. I have seen the gra- 
dual wasting of a powerful frame, under a slow 
but painfiil mortal disease, borne without a 
murmur, in a hovel — it could not be called a 
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house — ^where such was the intensity of cold, 
that I have known the handkerchief, with 
which the dying man wiped his mouth, frozen 
stiff upon the chair by his bedside. I have 
seen consumption gradually do its work, where 
not only was there no one Mend to cheer and 
comfort, in the long hours of those long days 
and nights, when fever and pain defy ease ; but 
where there was everything around the sufferer, 
which humanly speaking, could add more bitter 
to their cup ; and yet I have seen such sufferers 
as these enjoy months of holy happiness and 
peace; I have heard &om their Kps, holy les- 
sons of submission and thankfulness to God, 
equal to any the deepest piety could have 
uttered, when surrounded by all the temporal 
comforts, which unbounded wealth and affec- 
tion, and the utmost exercise of human skill 
can procure. 



CHAPTER III. 

The following day found Mr. Hartop again 
at the bedside of Mary Bivers ; she was not 
now alone^ the aspect of her room had 
much changed; there were many articles of 
plain but useful furniture there, which told 
of some new friend having been raised up to 
her. Her bed-linen, the bed-gown in which 
she now sat up, supported by several clean 
covered piDows ; the tea-pot, and plates, and 
cups, on a small table ; more books, above all, 
the returned Testament — these would have ex- 
plained all to Mr. Hartop, even had he not seen, 
sitting by her bedside, holding her hand, an 
elderly, respectably dressed woman, who he felt 
at once could be no other than her mother. 

His letter — the book, had reached poor 
Mary's home on a Sunday evening \ it needs 
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not to tell all her mother felt; she at once 
made preparation to leave for London the 
following morning — some five or six hours' 
journey, brought her to her child's bedside. It 
were idle to attempt to depict the scene of that 
meeting; all that was spoken of reproach^ was 
heaped upon herself by the poor penitent ; all 
that could tell of complete forgiveness, of the 
strongest love, was spoken by the mother. 
She at once took on herself the mother's office, 
and in a few hours had surrounded her dying 
child with every necessary for her condition, 
and all of temporal comfort it would admit. 
But Httle was said after the first few hours, of 
the black and dreary past; much, much was 
spoken of the present peace, and glorious 
future. 

When at the hour of rest that mother knelt 
to read and utter for both, what both felt due 
to God ; deep and sincere was the outpouring of 
thankfiilness for the issue of Gt>d's chastisement 
of them^ his suffering, but jsubmissive servants; 
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both felt; how good it was to have been thus 
afflicted; the 'first few hours conversation had 
discovered to each other^ that this^ their re^ 
union^ was for ever ; the mother had recovered 
a lost daughter, who had been found of Christ ; 
the daughter had recovered a parent, who could 
have no dearer hope than to see her go, as she 
was going — where she might hope to follow. 
AU that wealth could purchase, or power 
command, could not have afforded to any two 
human creatures, a peace equal to that felt in 
the embrace which followed, this first uniting 
in prayer to God. 

Mr. Hartop deeply felt the grateful expres- 
sions of the mother and daughter to himself; 
they were of those sweet rewards, which cheer 
the but too often trying course of the working 
clergy; the gratitude of the dying and their 
relatives, qpoken as it often is, in scenes in which 
no eye but His abone^ and those of the parties 
themselves look upon, may confer no earthly 
honour, lead to no earthly promotion ; but they 
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who dream of mitres^ till they fancy tliemselTes 
enthroned — attain in their air-built palaces no 
such peace or pleasure as that which the grateful 
pressure of a dying penitent^s hand aflFbrds to 
the very poorest curate. 

Poor Mary was at first too happy to say 
much — the looks, however, she gave her mother, 
the simple way in which, pointing to the few very 
common comforts which now surrounded her, 
she said, " All this. Sir, is too good for me ;" 
the earnest way in which, turning to Mr. 
Hartop, she added, " O, Sir, mother has taken 
the lodgings on for two months certain ; she is 
not going to leave me again, and you will still 
be my minister to the very last,^^ — ^told of all 
the happiness she felt. Mr. Hartop expressed 
to them his thankfulness that all had been so 
ordered for their comfort ; there was something 
however in the look of poor Mary, and in the 
averted face of her mother when she had spoken 
of " the two months certain,^^ for which the 
lodgings were now taken, which told him 
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plainly enough, that ere that time was passed, 
hers would be another very diflferent home. He 
entered into conversation with them both, and 
having read some portions of Scripture, and 
made those comments he thought most appli- 
cable to their present circumstances; he as 
usual ■ knelt by the bedside, and embodied in 
plain, but fervent language, those petitions for 
aid and support, those expressions of thankful- 
ness which became them. The next time we 
meet him at the bedside of poor Mary — another 
visitor will be added to the scene, and that 
scene will be the last. 

Let us now go forward a little in point of 
time. Lord Sorraine is still in London — the 
disease of Lady Eva had evidently made rapid 
progress; though the time of year was in- 
clement, and the physicians had hinted at his 
moving his child to some warmer climate; at her 
own earnest entreaty he had consented to 
remain for the winter in town; it had been 
admitted, that no change could do more than 
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prolong life perhaps a few months; that artificial 
means might be used to keep up the requisite 
temperature in the suite of rooms which Lady 
Eva now occupied. She had so urged the point 
of the comfort she received, from the visits of 
Mr. Hartop, that the physicians were forced to 
own, that on the whole it was better to accede 
to her wish. She was now confined to the sofii, 
the cough was at times most distressing, her 
firiome much attenuated, and every thing tended 
to prove that tuberculous disease of the lungs 
had fairly set in, and was rapidly advancing. 

Her mind had gained an advance, more than 
equal to the decay of the body: no murmur 
ever passed her lips; life was now, in losing 
it, as she said, far happier than it had ever 
been, in the very happy days of comparative 
health and strength. Before many weeks had 
passed after the visit of Mr. Hartop we last 
recorded, she had felt an earnest desire, to 
devote the remnant of her life, not only to 
the obtaining good for herself, but doing good 
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to others. Mrs. Moreton, deeply interested by 
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the earnest piety of Lady Eva^ became her 
most willing agent^ in every charitable work in 
which she could in any way assist. 

Finding out^ through Mr. Hartop^ cases 
calling for aid — though she could not go to 
them herself — ^her greatest delight was^ the 
seeking every possible alleviation of their 
sufferings which she could attain through^ 
the agency of others. Especially did she 
take under her protection those of her 
own sex, who were said to be dying in 
poverty, ly the same disease which was daily 
preying on herself. No pen, can describe the 
all-absorbing interest she took in these cases ; 
she had kept a regular journal, in which, after 
the visits of " dear Bluey,'' she noted down 
every particular reported of them ; leaving to 
her kind agent, the more immediate attention 
to their bodily wants, she made it her own 
task, to weigh every word they uttered as told 

o 
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to her^ which related to their spiritual feelings. 
So closely would she examine Mr. Hartop as to 
their expressions and mental condition, that he 
would sometimes sayi '' Really, my dear Lady, 
you must forgive me, if I do not relate aU the 
anxieties of my patients ; nothing, however, will 
I keep from you, which will profit yourself 
or enable you to profit them." She was only 
— ^by her own desire — spoken of to them as 
" the dying lady /*' in that character she would 
send them books, in which passages were 
marked which she believed would apply to 
their several spiritual necessities; she would 
write them short notes, referring to those parts 
of Scripture from which she herself had derived 
comfort ; endeavouring, both by messages and 
in writing, to convey to them her desire, to 
be considered as an affectionate fellow tra- 
veller with them, on that last part of the road 
of a Christianas life, which when once passed, 
they would together enter another and a 
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better world. Most carefully did she seek 
to enforce on them^ the conviction^ that 
liiough *Uhe dying lady*^ had the wealth 
they had not^ and comforts they had never 
known; yet^ that they were as rich^ and had 
as much comfort within their power in the real 
essentials of their common journey. That 
when they had passed the grave, and should 
meet in another world, they would by one 
common faith here, be there found, alike, in the 
enjoyment of the same fiill eternal portion of 
happiness. 

Mr. Hartop had told her of poor Mary 
Bivers, and few days now passed in which she 
had not, through Mrs. Moreton, some com- 
mumcation with that now happy penitent ; she 
had invited her mother to caU frequently, and 
many were the happy hours spent, in con- 
versing on her daughter's peace — ^her own — and 
its Author. 

It was an interesting scene to see the stayed 
and somewhat stem Mrs. Rivers, in her plain 
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but neat dress — sitting by the sicle of the sq&^ 
on whicli tbe Lady Eva now lay, supported by 
pillows; surrounded by all tbat a fond and 
wealthy parent could procure of those, com- 
fortable inventions which so happily minist^ 
to the alleviation of the sufferings rich; no 
one could look on that fetce beaming with peace^ 
and yet owing not the least of its attractive 
power to the destructive character of her 
disease, and not feel deeply interested. No 
one could spend many minutes with her, and 
not be forced to acknowledge — ^that there is a 
prospect of death even to the most favoured of 
eartVs children, which not only has no terror, 
but is full of the happiest hopes : — ^her love 
of her Maker, now made perfect, and seeking 
to satisfy itself by the tenderest works of love 
to her feUow creatures for her Sedeemer's sake, 
had cast out all fear; she was one who waited 
for death, in perfect peace, but who would not 
spend the hours of the antechamb^ in idle- 
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As a thing of rote, we all repeat our belief 
in the Communion of Saints ; wotild that more 
of us had seen, what it really is. Mary Rivers, 
"the sinner, converted, forgiven, and happy; 
though she had never seen Lady Eva, had 
by the interchange of their mutual feelings, 
•and hopes, and prayers, through the medium of 
•those whom both had trusted, established a 
sweet link of communion, which brought her 
daily more and more of comforts 

There was also a child, not ten years of age, 

the son of a tradesman near Square, who 

had for months been sinking under a painfiil 
disease; through Mr. Hartop and Mrs. Moreton, 
this little sufferer lived in constant communica- 
tion with the "dying ladjf^ — ^its religious views 
were simple and childlike, but full of trust; 
the short prayers she wrote for it — the amusing 
"books she sent — ^the messages of hope and 
affection conveyed in quick succession — ^though 
the sender was never seen, had won that 
child^s heart ; he prayed for her , sua the " ^§^^ 
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dying lady who loved him ;'' he talked to his 
parents of her^ as though die had some 
mysterious connexion with him; m the fcveriflh 
hours of restless painfiil nights^ the atmt who 
nursed him^ could always soothe him^ hy reading 
some simple hymn, which she had copied and 
sent; reminding him, that she too, perhaps, 
was lying awake, and in pain, hut wbs, possihly, 
thinking of and praying for him. As that 
child's faith grew, by the fostering grace from 
above, which, like the morning dew, falls alike 
on the tender blade, and the grown plant ; he 
would, in looking to death as his reception into 
a new home, connect with childlike pleasure 
his introduction to a new and all-loving Father, 
and his hopes of being there, with his unseen, 
but yet so much loved feUow-traveller. Once 
he expressed a wish to Mr. Hartop, " That 
were it possible, if he died first, he should 
wait, even in the grave, tiU ' the lady* could 
join him, and take his hand, that they might 
meet Jeans together/' 
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' When so many are found communing with 
.ie^EKsh other, and uniting in the pursuit of mere 
eacthly pleasure, or earthly gain; who shall 
deny, or who shall not feel gratefiil — that it is 
permitted to those, whose. hearts are influenced 
by one Spirit, to unite in the pursuit and 
enjoyment of heavenly pleasure, and anticipa- 
tion of heavenly gain. 

The Lady Eva^s endeavours for the good of 
her fellow-creatures were not however confined 
to these cases. If she had made Mrs. Moreton 
her ambassador of mercy to the beds of the 
dying, to the wretched abodes of the destitute, 
tibiere was one still dearer to her, of whom she 
had also made a willing recruit, in her service 
of love. It was soon very generally observed, 
that the name of Lord Sorraine appeared in 
connection with every well considered scheme 
of public charity, not merely as a Uberal sub- 
scriber, but as an active agent in their manage- 
ment, and promoter of their several objects; 
this was her doing; he would have given 
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anything^ or done anything in his power, that 
could afford her one moment's pleasure ; but 
her heart's desire was, not merely that by his 
means good might be done to others, but also 
to himself, in doing it. She would therefore, in 
her own sweet way, make it an object of interest 
with him, to bring her frequent reports, not 
merely of the general working of her favourite 
societies, but of their practical working in 
detail, as viewed with his own eyes. 

The hospital for consumptive patients at 
Brompton, was one in which she took a very 
deep interest ; more than one patient, had she 
through his influence succeeded in getting 
admitted : she would beg of him in his rides 
just to go in, if for a moment only, and ask 
to see poor Sarah Foster, Anne Knight, 
or little James Brent ; she would send kind 
messages and little books, to be given them 
by the Chaplain from the ''dying Lady.'* 
Then, when he brought her word how they were, 
«i2d delivered their simple. messages and bles- 
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sings j she wotald lead him to talk of the 
happiness God permitted the consumptive to 
enjoy in such an institution ; how they had time 
and opportunity to gain the good of rdigious 
teachings freed fr^m the disturbance and cares 
of their but too often very wretched homes. 
That all the comforts with which he had sur- 
rounded her were, in their degree, brought to 
bear upon these otherwise comfortless cases; 
how they had the faj| benefit of the best medical 
advice, assisted by all the means that science 
and ingenuity could devise, to prolong their lives, 
and alleviate their pain. She would compare 
those poor sufferers, who by his and the bounty 
of others were thus provided for, with caaes which 
she would relate to him, gathered from the 
reports of Mr. Hartop and Mrs. Moreton, of 
such persons meeting their end — amidst want, 
vice, and disturbance of every, the most painful 
kind j with scarce any medical aid; oftentimes 
left day after day, deprived of anything like 
affectionate attendance ; feeling their pro« 
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longed existence a daily growing burden to 
their relatives. All that religious aid could do, 
being limited to the rare yisits of overworked 
clergy, or to the chance calls of some good 
Samaritan, who had pierced through the legion 
of vice and depravity which surrounded tixem, 
to now and then leave with them a tract, 
or TCBd to them a chapter; the one, too often 
obliged to be concealed, lest it should be made 
a subject of mockery by ^pie of their wicked 
fellow-lodgers ; the words of the other, driven 
as it were perforce from the mind, by the pres* 
sure and pain of disease, endured under a con- 
finement to scenes which would have made the 
healthiest hours of life hard to be borne, 
by any who possessed the least particle of 
shame. 

And here let me bear my humble testimony 
(would I could do more), to the value of that 
noble institution, the Hospital for Consumption ; 
it is true, a hospital for consumptive patients 
may appear to some, who narrowly interpret the 
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iRTord hospital^ by its more general and modem 
meanings as an asylum holding out a false hope 
of cure, for a disease known hitherto to be 
incurable; that this institution will admit a 
ymj large proportion of cases, beyond all cure, 
I at once allow 9 to me, it is the very comer- 
«tone of its structure, as a philanthropic 
institution, that its doors are open to the 
incurahle : for curable diseases there are many 
asylums; we wanted one, in which science, 
charity, and active official religious aid, should 
combine to alleyiate the symptoms of a mortal 
disease, and by their united power enable 
the afflicted to pass their quickly fleeting days, 
under the most fEtvourable condition, human 
aid could afford them. It is often said, that to 
teU such patients that their time is limited, is as 
it were to place them in the '' condemned cell :'* 
— ^now putting aside all that might be urged, 
on very high grounds, to meet so wretched an 
argument; let me ask even such objectors 
for their support to this institution. True, 
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to them it must appear as a condemned cell 
of colossal proportions; what then^ — ^would 
not nine out of ten of its patients, have cer- 
tainly heard &om some source or other, if their 
own hearts did not tell thism, that thegr were 
mortally diseased, and that too, it may be, 
many months before death came to termi- 
nate their sufferings? knowing then — so to 
speak — their condemnation; their own too 
often wretched homes would have been the 
cells, in which they must have awaited death. 
Not long since, I visited the condemned 
cells of Newgate ; one had but recently been 
tenanted by a murderess, so lately executed, 
that the chips of stone from the initial over 
her grave, in the outer passage of the prison, 
were still unswept away; another in which I 
stood, was then tenanted by a similar criminal, 
at that very moment in Court on the trial, 
which ended in her condemnation. I have 
been at the bedsides of many dying con- 
sumptire patients, around whom scarce one 
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of the common comfortable necessaries of life 
could be foimdj which I saw most properly 
granted to these unhappy criminals. All that 
humanity could do^ to minister to every neces- 
sary want^ of persons in so awful a position^ was 
liberally afforded. The governor of the jail, the 
visiting magistrates, the chaplain, every official 
of that dread place, vie with each other in care, 
that though death is inevitable aad near, life 
shall know no avertible disturbance, calculated 
to unfit the criminal to prepare for death. K 
then the institution in question did only receive 
the condemned of disease, out of their wretched 
homes, and surround them at once, with every- 
thing which could mitigate the trials of such a 
condition j if it only gave them an atmos- 
phere adapted to mitigate the pain of the affec- 
tion of their lungs, cleanliness, proper nourish- 
ment, regular medical attendance, careful 
and well-ordered nursing ; aad this, free from 
all care of the cost of those things to their 
relatives; if it only did thus much good, no 
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one, whose duty had led him amongst thd 
dying poor, would hesitate to admit, that these 
were benefits of a very high order. The instita-* 
tion would, at the least, deserve this mueh praise, 
from the coldest admirer of such establish- 
ments ; that it made the condemned of nature 
no less objects of the kind care of their fellow- 
creatures, than the condemned of the law. 
Regarding life, as at best, a journey through 
a troubled and troubling country ; seeing that 
many, are early so maimed on their road, 
that whilst they are brought nearer its end, 
their steps are the steps of the weary and the 
pained; there can be no high^ exerdae of 
Christian love than that, which taking them by 
the hand, tries to bear them up ; tries to remove 
many a stumbling-block from their path, seek- 
ing to cheer them in their last days of travel, by 
the bright hopes of the home thiey are so fast 
approaching. 

Had, however. Lady Eva's devotion to the 
cause of charity, of which we have spoken, no 
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im beyond that of ministering to the wante 
f the suffering; did she look only at the 
^ienefit conferred on the recipients of her own 
aid her father's bounty? She had yet^ as I 
lave already hinted^ a higher if not holier 
object. She prayed, not merely that her 
kther might become in God^s hands an agent 
xf temporal good to many ; but it was the most 
Blimest desire of her heart, that he himself 
should be won to see and feel, the fiill force 
rf that principle, which now elevated her whole 
being, and was the guiding and active prin- 
cnple of all she did. 

Often and often would she dwell on that 
part of Scripture, which tells of the conduct of 
David, when he had lost his child; feeling how 
soon her father must part with her, she earnestly 
^deavoured, that when the time of their sepa- 
ration should come, he might be lifted from 
the pressure of his immediate sorrow, by the 
feeling, that though she could not return to him, 
he should go to her. He was a man of few word«^ 
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whose feelings were not easily excited on any 
subject ; from his position in life^ he had ne- 
cessarily been much engaged with those cares 
and pursuits^ common to the wealthy and the 
great ; his mind therefore had been formed 
from his youth in a school^ in which deq) reli- 
gious feelings seldom obtains great weight. 
She knew^ that he was a man who might be 
won by the beauty of religion^ for easier 
than be convinced by the power of mere 
theological argument. He was well read in 
Scripture^ punctual in the observance of the 
routine duties of a professing Christian; she 
hoped^ and that without doubting, that she 
herself might yet be as the book^ in which he 
would read the real practical and prevailing 
lesson of the value of religious experience. 

No one who watched, could fail to observe^ 
and observing to admire, the tact this young 
girl used, in the endeavour to cany out her 
work of real filial love ; her piety, as it grew 
in aJU its beauty, was still far from being obtru* 
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aive on the notice of others : she did not seek 
to force on her father^ all she felt herself^ but; 
rather to let him see in her cheerfulness and 
resignation^ the fruits of that peace of mind 
^he now enjoyed. She did not hide from 
him the self-denial she practised^ but never 
assumed the office of preacher^ to bid him also 
foUow her practice. So far from making her 
deeply religious idews^ any bar to the social 
intercourse in which they had so long indulged ; 
she tried as far as her weakness would per- 
mit^ to make his daily visits to her room^ 
and the evenings he spent there^ as agree- 
able as she could; entering with all her 
former zest into the subjects on which she 
knew liiTn to be interested; and leaving him 
to turn their conversation to those^ she 
knew he felt she herself most liked. This 
prudent and affectionate line of conduct had 
its reward; the efforts she thus made^ were 
more than repaid by those made by him for 
her sake; won by her patient self-devotion 

H 
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to all the trials of her condition^ his dearest aim. 
soon was^ to seek for her all he knew would, 
be most gratifying; thus gradually beconung'. 
interested in all her plans^ the spirit in whicb^ 
they originated gained on him by degr^es^^ 
till catching himself its power, he became 
one with her in her every feeling; true, the 
difference in their ages^ and past experience of 
the world, gave a different outward complexion 
to the deep piety both now alike felt ; still there 
was the feeling that they were one; and in the 
privacy of her room at least, the man of the 
world, on whose worldly experience many a 
public call was made, was seen like her, a 
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child of God, discussing with earnestness every 
possible means of acting for the glory of their 
common Father, and the good of all his chil- 
dren — their fellow-creatures. 

The visits of Mr. Hartop to Lady Eva were 
frequent, as frequent as his numerous avooa-^ 
tions would allow ; it is no part of my intention 
to set before the reader, all the details of this 
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^ood man'a course of instraction of tUs hia 
interestiiig patient; his. principle of dealing 
irith those to whom he became a spiritual 
adtiser in private^ was one which sought to lay 
a deep foundation for the truths but not to 
build up on that foundation a religion^ whose 
earnestness was begotten of any temporary 
excitement ; he laid it down as a nile^ that the 
fidth which alone could give happiness to the 
dying, must be one, which, had it been possi- 
ble that its possessor should have lived, would 
have borne the brunt of the world^s worst 
temptations. Again, he always held it as a rule, 
that the faith which would give true peace to 
the soul, must be of that earnest nature, which 
would ever seek for active employment, in the 
service of God, So far from desiring to with- 
draw Lady Eva entirely from the contemplation 
of the things of this world, he loved to lead her 
to be for ever regarding them, with a view to 
her own good, and that of others ; he wished her 
to discover, that the same power yrhicXx ^^sn^ 
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the desire to do good^ wotdd ever afford a field 
in which to practise it* 

Leaving to her own mind/ the suggesting 
plans of kindness and benevolence^ he only w 
far interfered^ as to aid her with his advice^' as 
to the best way of carrying them out ; he made 
it no part of that spiritual discipline, to which 
he submitted her, that he should be told of all 
she did; on the contrary, he sought rather to 
lead her to depend upon h^rsel^ to use her 
own good sense, and to work for the good of 
others, as doing work for the 'sake of G-od, and 
therefore carrying with that work the sense, 
that it was always known to Him, for whom it 
was done, and needed — as a rule, to be told to 
no other. 

He had early in his visits impressed upon 
her, that although she was a dying person, still 
her position in life, whilst she lived, afforded 
great opportunity for doing good ; that she yet 
enjoyed many earthly privileges, for which she 
would have to give account* He had sought 
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to urge upon her the value her example 
might prove to the household of her father — 
her immediate Mends — and even most dis* 
tant acquaintance. To others God gave the 
health and strength^ which enabled them to 
^ abroad from their homes^ to shed the light 
of a Christian's example^ and do the works 
of love in which a Christian rejoices. The 
same spirit was in her^ as in them ; although 
denied the same path for its exercise^ it still 
had a broad path of duty^ and need never 
remain idle^ for want of work to do. 

The Lady Eva had applied and profited by 
this good man's teachiugi again and again, 
had she said to "dear Bluey/' when of an 
evemng she had almost exhausted her little 
strength, in listening to the recapitulation of the 
kind acts she had done in the past day through 
her's and the agency of others. " How good it 
ia of God to let such poor weak creatures as we 
are, be so used in his service; oh, how I wish I 
could have been thus employed years ago ; how 
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sad it is^ to think of the time I lost, befoce I 
began to die ; ir hen I see what can be doii% 
&om this sofa.^ how deeply do I r^ret^ that 
when I could go about, it was not to do more 
good/^ 

Humanly speaking, it was indeed wondear&l, 
to see what this weak dying young ereatoxe 
did; and the more so from the extrac^dinaiy 
method and prudence, which characterizsedher 
every attempt to do good. She had now 
opened a correspondence with an aged lady in 
the country, the mother of the curate, Uving 
on Lord Sorraine's estate ; she not mly 
entreated her to open out paths of benevo- 
lence for her amongst the poor; but she her- 
self proposed plans — ^for the education of the 
young — the aid of the infirm — ^the comfort erf 
the afflicted, and the reformation of the de- 
praved, which proved, how deeply she had now 
studied the wants and failings of her fellow- 
creatures : plans, breathing throughout a spirit 
of humble Christian love, which would not 
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enuh the bruised reed ; but at the some time, 
«peaking with a bold homeliness of expression, 
W condemnation of every path of life, which 
led to opposition to the Diyine will. Sup- 
plied by her indulgent father with every needed 
itfOQOunt of pecuniary means^ she still made the 
money she gave^ of little value^ compared 
idth that of the principle on which she gave 
it. The voice of the ''dying lady^' spoke 
in its kind messages^ accompanying her kind 
works^ to many a family in the country; pas- 
sages read &om her letters^ proved her interest 
in them ; how she^ through others^ watched 
over^ and by her own prayers sought blessings 
for them ; they too felt they knew her, though 
they saw her not, and many a dying one, looked 
to a meeting with her, as one, with whom they 
had already a portion in common, beyond the 
grave. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Let us now go in the afternoon of a C0*tam 

day, to the house of , the tradesman, 

of whose dying child we hare said^ Lady Eva 
had made such a friend : it was not a house 
in which the least want of the necessaries, 
or even comforts of life existed; the poor 
child had every attendance and care which 
could alleviate his condition ; but his was still 
a most pitiable case — ^his spine had become. 
seriously afTected, he could not be moved without 
intense suffering — ^his lungs were deeply dis-* 
eased — a painful and wearying cough came cm 
him every night ; he had wasted away till -■ he 
was almost a skeleton ; his face was pale as 
marble; his black hair and eyes gave to its 
pallor an almost unearthly hue: and yet picture 
oi bodily suffering as he was ; whilst all around 
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him for nights past, had watched in pain for 
the hour, which should be his last ; no mur- 
mur had escaped his Ups, no one word of 
irritation, not a complaint : he had told them 
not to weep for him; besought them not to 
watch the night through by him, for " he was 
not a&aid to die alone/' He had that day sent 
for his two cousins, one a year older, the other 
younger than himself; in utter wonder, in the 
very extremity of childish awe, these children 
of health and vigour now stood by the side 
of this little wreck of early life. They had 
heard fathers, teachers, pastors speak, but never 
had they heard one speak, whose words seemed to 
come to them with such authority as he whom 
they now heard — «o wisely, so kindly, with such 
feeling, but with such deliberation did he address 
them; excited by the earnestness of his purpose, 
but composed under a sense of its holy nature; 
this dying child, warned, exhorted, and blessed 
these his little feUows ; it was a child preaching, 
but a mighty spirit prompting. There was one 
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in that room^ from whom the world had never^ 
—and it had tried him — ^won a tear; there werie 
more than one^ who had seen many die^ and yet 
seldom wept ; near the door stood Mr. Hartqp^ 
whose holy office for ever led h\m from deathbed 
to deathbed ; he and all around stood^ tearful 
but in almost breathless silence^ entranced asiit 
were by the force of what they then saw and 
heard. The child had uttered all his heart hitd 
conceived^ would be for the good of those he 
addressed ; his knowledge of his Bible was not 
deep^ as to its letter ; he had^ however^ gleaned 
of its spirit^ aU that by the aid of the help he 
had sought of its Author^ was necessary to give 
him patience^ peace^ and hope. 

As he had learned^ so did he speak — ^a child 
—he warned children «gainst the child's 
fayourite vices — exhorted them to the practice 
of a child's duties — ^he told them how they 
should love and obey their parents^ as th^ 
would be loved by the God who had made them; 
be said, ''Do what they would^ they ocmM 
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not of themselyes please God, or obtain hia 
love; but that the Jesus of whom they had 
.■been taught^ would^ if they prayed to him^ ask 
Ood to love thenij and teach t^em how to 
pass good lives :" he said^ " he was now dying — 
going quite away — that they would soon have 
to bury him" — but he added, " that will only 
be my poor body in which I have so sorely 
aaffered — ^my soul will go to Jesus; to stay 
with him, and all who hare loved him, till the 
end of this world ; O, how happy a day that 
will be — try to love Jesus, cousins, and we 
shall meet again." He had had all his play- 
things and little books put by his bedside ; and 
now, speaking to his young friends in a less 
excited tone of voice, he gave to them the things 
he thought they would like best. - To the elder 
he gave his Prayer-book, to the younger a small 
book of Hymns; his Bible and Testament he 
had given to his parents the day before, at the 
same time distributing some other trifling 
IKMsessions amongst the servants, who had 
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tended him on his bed of dckness: one trmswrt 
lay before him^ a small print of '' Jesos receiv- 
ing the little children :'' it had be^i the firat 
gift of '^ the dying lady'' to bini) it had ever 
hung at his bed-foot — many an hour in his 
sleepless nights had he passed^ with eyes turned 
to the spot where it was; his mind in waMng 
dreams^ meditating on the precioua gift— tiie 
giver^ — and how she and it^ and Him of wlnmi 
it was the picture, were connected with that 
new state, to which he felt he was passing. 
It had been the simply expressed messages, and 
brief letters of the giver of that picture, whidi 
had led him first to look for help from above^— 
to meet death without fear. When he looked 
on it, he thought (^ her dying; he knew she 
was young, rich, beautiful — ^but she was like 
him, going down soon to the dark, dark grave ^. 
and yet she had told him, how she had learned 
not to fear death ; how she had learned all aboat 
the happiness there was beyond the grave, fot 
Aose who trusted in Jesua ; then she had dent 
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Mrs. Moreton with the picture, and told her to 
shew him from the Bible what it meant : that 
picture had been to this child, as the presence of 
the lady he had so learned to love; when too weak 
to sit up and read her treasured notes, he would 
lie and look upon it, and try to think of her 
one day meeting him, with the Jesus, who 
was receiving the young children. 

Many other pictures had been lent and given 
to him, but he had never cared for any, as he 
did for this ; he had intended to give it to his 
youngest cousin ; his heart was full of what 
he would say, when he gave it : his pale 
and small transparent hand, now rested on 
it, as it lay on the bed : he raised that hand, 
beckoned the children to come to him, that 
they might be lifted up, for him to kiss 
them ; his hand returned to the picture, — but 
he did not give it j the perspiration stood on 
his forehead, and he for a time closed his eyes ; 
it was evident his hour was at hand. Mr. 
Hartop advancing and leaning over him, spoke 
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a few words from Scripture^ and then repeated 
some yerses of one of his favourite hynma ^' 
the poor child smiled^ and held out his hand 
— ^he took it/ and kneeling down^ repeated 
slowly and distinctly the commendatoiT* ' 
prayer from the service for the visitatioii' 
of the sick; there was a pressure from that^ 
ahnost cold hand^ which told^ that the sufiPeier ' 
knew his hour was come After a short T 
pause^ the clergyman in simple language^ 
prayed God " to receive for Christ^s sake this 
departing soul, to bless aU belonging to him,-^ 
all who had loved him — all for whom he would 
seek a blessing :"- — again did the little hand by 
its pressure, shew how he followed the spirit of 
this prayer. The minister continued again,— 
he prayed for all who were sick, all who were 
sick unto death; he offered thanksgiving to God 
for all who had died — who were dying in peace 
-r-who looked together to a joyful resurrection 
«— he paused; his hand was again, though very 
^bljr pressed ; distinctly, amidst the solemn 
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stillness of that moment^ was heard^ the faintly 
uttered words — " Pray too for the dying lady — 
may we rise together/' 

'' Bless too^ O Lord^ her who herself passing 
from us^ has sought to cheer this child's soul 
on its way to heaven; so bless her and him^ 
liOf d, that dying in one and the same faith^ 
they may meet together^ to be with Thee aad 
Thine for ever ; make them^ O Lord^ to be of 
thy saints in heaven^ to whom thou hast given 
sanctified peace here below; grant this our 
prayer — for the sake of Jesus Christ/' — The 
child whispered^ '^Amen;" smiled^ — ^lay still for 
some time; its breathing grew rapid — then 
slow — ^then rapid again ; there was a pause : — 
the clergyman took his finger from the little 
wrist^ bent over the bed, kissed the poor tene- 
ment from, which the soul had now fled, — all 
wept, yet none could really sorrow that he was 
gone; they gently moved his hand from the 
picture, but no one attempted to take the pic- 
ture from the bed* 
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As Mr. Hartop passed firom this sad^ but yet 
most peaceful scene^ his mind reverted with 
thankfulness to the time, some months ago^ 
when he had persuaded the parents of this 
poor child, to let him tell it that it must soon 
die ; for he f elt^ how different an end this had 
been^ to all concerned^ to that, which is alas| so 
often the issue of a different course. 

Why is it that we are alBraid to tell and teach 
our children when dying, that they must prepare 
for death ? Why is it, that so many of these 
little stricken ones, are allowed to drag out their 
dying days^ themselves the only parties igno- 
rant of their real condition ? Fresh toys, fresh 
amusements, everything which can avail to divert 
the attention from the pain and weariness that 
beset a sinking frame, are industriously sought 
for ; but yet with how little success. 

How many a little sufferer has become dis- 
tracted in mind and body by a peevish craving 
for new amusements, to while away the hours 
of its illness — that illness which it is for even 
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(falsely) told^ is only for a time^ and then *^ it 
shall again be well^ and at play/^ — ^who^ had a 
wiser, and in reaUty a kinder course been 
pursued^ would have become patient^ gentle^ 
easily managed^ and easily pleased. 

It has always seemed to me to be cruel^ and a 
fa\se doubting of the operating power of God's 
love to us^ to act as though our religion could 
not teach even a mere child to die at peace. 
Alas^ what a scene is that^ on which God has 
again and again looked — a child of professing 
Christian parents^ hushed as it were to the 
sleep of deaths by the voices of those parents — 
wilfully — speaking the falsehood, "it will soon 
be better/' It is better for it in one sense to 
die in this false dream, than, as does sometimes 
happen, to catch the real truth, perhaps in its 
last and most painful hours, from the tears 
and grief of those around, the cause of which it 
now first perceives ; to be thus suddenly forced 
to think of the cold dark grave, and a departure 
from the warm fostering love of those to whom 
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it never was more attached^ and from whom it 
never felt greater dread of separation; this 
first stroke of truth has often had so awM an 
effect on the whole nervous system of the 
sufferer^ that common humanity seems to 
call for the revival of the falsehood^ which 
common principle from the first should 
have forbidden: tears have been forced back, 
false smiles are cast as a veil over grief; the 
former mockery has recommenced; incre- 
dulous, suspicious, bewildered by the sudden 
fear it lately felt, and yet could scarce define; 
the last struggle comes, and perhaps the 
child, whose simple faith might have learned to 
see the good Jesus, near in death, and have 
looked to meet him with joy ; has drawn its 
last breath, with its fears but partially con- 
trolled by the attempt to Usten to some fairy 
tale, or to be amused with some new toy. 

That is indeed a poor and cheap estimate of 
the love of God, the power of his Spirit and the 
end of his Gospel, which seems to think, that 
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lie cannot^ and will not^ if dsked, be with the 
lainbs ' of his fold^ through the dark valley of 
4he shadow of deiath^ to coiiifort and lead them ; 
just as^ in their measure^ he will comfort and 
guide the most advanced in ye^s in that 
passage from time to eternity, - 

We have seen^ again and again^ that thiere is 
no measure of religious action of the nature 
necessary to give patience^ hope and peace to 
an adult in hours of pain and trials and in that 
of death, which may not be obtained in 
the same degree by children, even when very 
young. The same power that alike protects 
the tree of the forest, and the little flower 
at its foot, is able and willing to minister to 
every want as well of the little flowers of our 
nurseries, as of those whose age has trans- 
planted them into the wide field of all the 
world^s worst trials and temptations. 

We need hardly say, that the Lady Eva took 
a most deep interest, in every detail of the poor 
boy's death, of which we have just -given the 
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narrative. She seemed to dwell with delight 
on the touching affection shewn by him at his 
parting moment^ to her^ his unseen fiiend« 
When asked by his aunt^ who had called on the 
part of the family^ to thank her for all her 
interest in him; whether she would wish for 
^ome of his hair^ or for any of his little pos- 
sessionS) to keep in memory of him ? She 
answered^ " No, he is not now gone so far from 
me^ as he appears to be &om all of you ; he 
^d I are still on the same road^ though he has 
got a little in advance of me ; he will now rest 
' — ^I am rapidly following hinu Give me what 
you could to keep in memory of him^ I could 
have it but for a short time; whenever I think 
of him^ it will be to look at him in the enjoy- 
ment of that rest^ of which I shall soon partake 
with him; he is now glorified; in that glory 
shall I not spon see him? I would not seek 
to dwell on him as I used when I pictured 
him to myself; the poor^ weak^ but patient 
j^ufferer^ on a bed of earthly pain ; I would not 
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regard him^ in tlie memory of what he was in 
the furnace; I shall love to dwell on what he 
is now — tried, purified, and accepted. All I 
ask of any of you for his sake is, to pray that 
I and he may, as soon as Ood thinks fit, be 
where we can see each other, and Him, in whose 
communion we have both found such peace/' 



chaptj;r v. 

Again must we go to a scene of death; 
to witness the power of religion^ making that 
awful change of existence a thing without 
dread* 

Lady B , the kind Samaritan^ who had 

done so much for Mary Rivers^ wa^ closely 
related to a Cabinet Minister^ who happened at 
this time to be in town^ on official business. 
They had both been invited to a private concert 

at B Palace; the Sovereign having engaged 

the attendance of some of the most celebrated 
singers of the day^ for her own gratification 
and that of a select party^ invited for the 
purpose. 

About the middle of the concert^ a note was 
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handed to the lord in waiting, a relative of Lady 

R ^s, enclosing one for her, and begging him 

to take an opportunity of giving it into her 
hand, as soon as . possible ; this he easily 
managed to do ; and was much struck with the 
evident pain and distress with which she hastily 
.read it* He kindly asked whether he could be 
of service to her ? She told him, her distress 
did not arise from any bad news of her own 
^relatives, but that a person in whom she took 
a deep interest, was dying, and much wished 
to see her ; she feared a few hours more,* and 
it would be too late : '' how was she to excuse 
herself to the Queen, and get away without 
, exdting attention?^' They were then standing 
some little distance from her Majesty, who was 
talking to one of her visitors, during a cessation 

of the music. Lord F undertook at once 

to manage it for her ; in a few minutes he got 

, an opportunity to address the Queen, and told 

her what had happened, adding, that fond as 

^Lady R was of music, he felt assured from 
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her known benevolent character^ that this was 
isome case in which she felt so peculiar an 
interest^ that nothing but a feeling of reluctance 
to appear diarespectM to her Majesty, wotild 
delay her one moment from going to her 
protege. The Queen at once told him to go 
to her^ and take steps to order her carriage; 
if it was not in attendance, to see at once 
that she had one: with that tact and kind 
feeling which ever marks her conduct towards 
those of her private circle, she waited but a few 
minutes, then having moved to a sofa., at 
a little distance from the rest of her court, 

she invited Lady R ' to come to her. In a 

few kind words she stopped all thanks tot 
her consideration ; saying, '' I know. Lady 

R , you are only about to do some one 

more of the daily acts of charity in which you 
delight ; I should indeed be sorry to detain you 
one moment; I often wish I was able to 
enjoy your privilege, of doing in your own 
person, what my position forces me to do 
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tkrougli others ; tlie moment your carriage is 
arrived, pray go,— and remember, that if I part 
with you so readily now, it is in the hope I 
inay soon see you again, to hear that your kind 
errand gave satisfaction to your very warm 
heart.'' Affectionately pressing her hand, she 
then dismissed her, and passing back to her 
former place, gave orders at once for the music 
to re-commence, with the intention that Lady 
"R — «— *s going might be the less observed. 

Lady R was quickly driven to her own 

house— a few minutes were enough to order her 
maid to prepare to go with her, and to take off 
some of her full dress. A plain morning 
bonnet and dark veil, with an ample cloak, 
sufficiently hid the richness of the rest of 
her attire i which otherwise she instinctively 
felt. Would have been most inconsistent with 
the scene to which she was summoned — ^the 
death of poor Mary Bivers : for the note 
given to her was from Mr, Hartop, saying, 
''He had just left her, after having admin- 
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istered the sacrament; that her disease had 
assumed its last and worst form — that probably 
a few hours would see her end — and she had 
expressed a wish once more to see Lady B — ^; 
he had therefore written the note^ and sent 
it to her house/ with a request that if any^ 
where in town, it should be forwarded to h«r/' 
The note had been opened by one of 

Lady R 's daughters, who at once took the 

means already related, to secure its quick 
reception. 

On her arrival at the house in which poor 
Mary lodged, she dismissed her carriage, 
with the order that it should return in an 
hour's time : on entering the poor woman's 
room, she saw at once that it was the closing 
scene of her sad life. She was propped up 
in her bed by piUows; her breathing, rapid, 
and apparently distressing; her countenance 
very pale, but yet calm and undisturbed : her 
mother alone was with her — seated on the side 
of the bed holding her hand, and occasionally 
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bathing her forehead with some vinegar and 
inrater. The Testament lay open before her; 
on a small table covered with a white doth^ was 
a eolver sacramental cup^ containing a little 
wine : this Mr. Hartop had left her^ to be 
given by her mother as she might think right; 
it was evident her end was at hand: the 
eadj which was to usher the tenant of that now 
Mtmg tenement^into a new habitation. She was 
quite sensible^ and nothing could exceed in 
beauty^ the earnest but calm smile of welcome^ 

with which she greeted Lady R . "I was 

sure you would come to bid me goodbye; I 
have nothing now left to wish for : my prayer 
is granted^ that those to whom I owe all my 
lave on earthy should see to how much of 
peace they have led me: never^ my dear 
lady^ I am sure^ will God forget all you 
have done for me : you brought me him who 
has so ministered to my soul /'—she pointed 
to the'sacsramental cup. '' He reconciled me to 
jnj dear mother; there are none now who can 
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grieve my end— O, it is all too good for one 
who has sinned as I have sinned /' — she tFept, 
but it was the tears of joy. 

What a scene did that poor scantily famished 
apartment then present ! There was a mothei^^ 
agony^ for nature's voice will not be smothered 
— she wept aloud^ she was giving a cluld^ not 
to earthy its trials, its pains, its sins; but to 
heaven, its joys, and rest, and peace. THiere 
are tears which greet a meeting, tears whidb 
hallow a separation. There are those on whose 
nature the reading of some great earthly lari- 
umph wUl so work, that the eye will write upon 
the cheek, a sense of pleasure, in the self-saiBie 
letters in which it writes the burden of its 
sense of pain. The mother of Mary Eivers 
wept, but it was not for that which grieved 
her; no, she saw a triumph, all she could hli^ 
prayed for, more than she had dared to hope 
was doing — seen — ^by her. 

How many a worldly eye has agidn and 
again marked with admiration the noble figter^ 
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of that truly noble woman^ Lady R ; she 

adorned the court of her noble Mistress as well 
by her outward presence as by her many 
virtues. Stamped with the impress of a noble 
nature^ she moved one to look upon and 
wonder at ; her attire^ however costly — nay, her 
very jewels, seemed to gain from her, not to 
give any aid she might need. One arm, from 
beneath her cloak, lay upon the pillow which 
supported the head of the dying woman; the 
other held her hand ; she had knelt by the bed- 
side that she might hear the faint voice, which 
eould ill give forth, in its failing tones, all that 
the countenance shewed it wished to utter. 

The noble by nature, the ennobled by grace, 
were here in union; the same spirit had given 
to both alike that levelling and yet exalting 
patent of nobility, sealed in heaven, which 
makes the poorest Christian and the Christian 
earthly sovereign, peers of one and the same 

rank, of one and the same realm. Lady R 

had witnessed, had acted a part in many a 
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scene^ on which^ in breathless and admiring 
wonder^ crowds of this eartVs great ones had 
looked; she had felt that sinking of the heart 
which proves to us how powerfully susceptible 
we aU are of the sublime and beautiful : but as 
she now looked on that mother^ on her painM 
tod yet perfect joy ; on that daughter in her 
chequered but perfect peace ; when the reality 
of what was passing and. had passed upon the 
actors in the present scene forced itself upoiif 
her; reading the writing that God thus wrote 
on the page of that hour, her soul was lifted 
within her, she felt herself at the threshold of 
a new court, that of the '^King of Kings ;'^' 
she felt it a mark of that Sovereign's highesit 
honour, to have been permitted in any way to 
minister to her whose hand she held ; a hand, 
the pressure (rf which seemed put forth as it 
were from another world ; here was the com- 
munion of the^ sanctified waiting^ with the saint 
tailed. 
' ^'. Mary J we are now to part for a time/' said 
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Lady R ; " God has indeed been very good 

to us all^ but not more so than he promised ; 
when you are gone, I shall not forget you ; if 
I have done any thing for you, for my Master's 
sake, he has made the work most sweet to me ; 
your patience, and gratitude, long since drew 
my heart to you ; I found you, and sought to 
aid you, simply as one who needed some of 
that earthly help which I had it in my power 
to bestow j glad as I was to see your poor body 
did not want, I have felt far more pleasure 
in seeing you lifted from your former state of 
sorrow of mind. I could not have purchased 
for you the peace you have so long pos- 
tiessed; I have given you my prayers, it is 
true, but it was your own penitence, your own 
faith, which led you to Him who has made 
you the happy being you now are. We have 
had much intercourse together, I hope for our 
mutual good ; I would not wish to keep you 
longer here ; I trust whilst I live I may bear 
you in my thoughts as one I dearly loved^ and 
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hope again to meet.^' ''Thank yoa^ dear 
Lady, you have been very kind to me, to my 
body and my soul; God will reward you/* 
After a little while Mary again spoke : '' Do 
you know that good ' dying lady/ Lady Eva ? 
she has been so good to me ; she sent me so 
many letters of such kind advice; she has 
made my dear mother go and tell her all about 
me : I have, next to yourself and Mr. Hartop, 
no one, except my mother, to whom I owe so 
much ; my mother must — soon — return home; 
there are those there she wiU desire to tell all 
about me. It would, I think, give Lady Eva 
pleasure if you would go to her and say, how 
at the last I did not forget her thoughts for 
me; how very deeply I felt aU she has done; 
I shall see her before very long, for my mother 
teUs me her time is near. Tell her how I look 
to that meeting/' It was now evident that 
the power which was to take the spirit of poor 
Mary away from that earthly tenement, on 
every feature of which decay was marked. 
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was present^ and had not long to wait ; she 
scarcely spoke again^ something she seemed to 
utter^ but as they, who looked on, scarce 
dared themselves to whisper, its meaning was 
lost. 

How susceptible of modulation is the human 
-voice, it has its tone of anger, of love ; of im- 
patience and resignation; of fear, surprise, and 
pain 5 but one tone is distinguishable above all 
for its own peculiar character, that, in which 
we address the dying we love, in the hour of 
death; in that tone, with muffled and yet 

distinct utterance, did Lady E speak one, 

•and one sentence only : '^ Lord Jesus, receive 
this the soul of one who trusts in Thee, and 
grant us, thus to die — ^to Thee." There was 
a very sUght pressure, from the now chilly 
hand; the eyes had been closed, they then 
partly opened, and did not close again. After 
a few minutes, both mother and friend arose, — 
for they knew that she was gone. 

We must now pass over a few weeks in time, 
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and go again to the house of Lord Sorraine« 
Lady Eva^s constitution was sinking very 
rapidly under the pressure of her complaint. 
Every thing that skUl and affection could devise 
had been done to alleviate her sufferings^ still 
they were very great ; her nights were spent 
with little rest from a most distressing cough; 
her form was so wasted that no contrivance^ 
(and how many do friends attempt) could give 
her ease in any one position ; her appetite at 
times failed altogether, was often very capri- 
cious, that which seemed to be relished one day 
was disliked the next. She became subject 
to hours of mental irritation, far more pain- 
fal to herself than to those about her; they 
knew this was one of the never-failing symp- 
toms of the latter stages of her disease; she 
struggled with these dark hours as though they 
were the result of some conquerable weakness 
of the mind. It would be short of the truth 
to say, that there was not one in that large 
iiousehold who did not love her; those who 
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were in attendance^ told with tears, to the 
others^ the beautifol traits of pious resigna- 
tion, holy joy and love, they daily beheld. 
To watch by her side of a night was felt 
to be a privilege— not a toil ; for the sweet 
way in which she sought to save all trouble, 
the quiet gratefiilness with which she met 
service, won every heart. 

She had little strength to hold a book 
herself. Her ^^Bluey," she said, must now 
become ''eyes to herself,*' as she had been 
*'her hands to others.^' Propped up in bed, 
the curtains drawn, so as to afford her 
labouring lungs every aid, none could look upon 
her and not feel that they saw before them the 
utmost refinement of human nature; the dross 
of earth seemed to have left her; one seemed 
only to wonder what kept her here ; the meek 
brilliancy of the eye, the scarce earthly trans- 
parency of the skin, the countenance speaking 
of peace in its heaven- won triumph over suflFer- 
ing, her gentle voice tuned in very harmony 
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to her evident qtiiet, firm^ faithfiil hopes of a 
speedy and a blessed end — all told one and the 
same tale^ the weary and heavy laden had 
fonnd rest. 

The Earl of Sorraine had now for some 
time been wholly reconciled to his fast 
approaching loss; there was a time when he 
could scarce articulate an answer to the 
inquiries so frequently madcy as to Iiady Eva's 
health; he could now say vdth composure to 
every inquirer, that " she grew weaker daily ;" 
to his intimate Mends he spoke with quiet 
thankfulness of the happy state of mind in 
which she was, and of that last change, he 
scarcely now could wish delayed. 

Early in the morning he visited her room, 
and would then recount his plans for the day> 
ever seeking so to form those plans, that they 
should relate to objects in which he knew 
she was interested; he allowed no business, 
no pursuit, to prevent his regular visit to 
her, at the accustomed evening hour; he 
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had ever something to tell which he knew 
ahe would We to hear; he was ever ready to 
give his attention to those things of which she 
loved to speak^ — attention^ which^ as it camo 
from his hearty he knew fall well^ gave to her 
the highest earthly pleasure. 

It must have been a given, not an acquired 
^wer^ which enabled that daughter and father 
to talk as they did on matters so closely relat- 
ing to the coming event, which was to place 
time as the boundary between them. All 
she purposed should be done in a future, of 
which both spoke, knowing full weU, she would 
not see it, was discussed in a quiet, cheerful 
spirit, such as no mere human philosophy could 
have given ; no two human beings could have 
loved each other more, and yet — " After I am 
gone, dear father,^* was uttered as the prelude 
to some proposed work of love, as though the 
words referred to some distant perhaps, but 
still only earthly journey. There were children 
•^once outcasts, whom she was having reared 
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in the paths of virtue; there were Bome of he^ 
own sex — once worse than miserable^ who had 
by her agents^ instrumentality^ been succoured 
and supported ; there were others like herself 
dying-who had children she had promised 
should be befriended ; there were the village 
schools^ &c. in the country ; there was the new 
church promised to her memory; — on such 
topics^ fraught with so moumfdl an interest, 
would father and child now frequently speak. 
True, from time to time, either might be forced 
to wipe away a tear : '^ Dear Bluey*' sometimes 
could not restrain her grief, and wa« compelled 
abruptly t6 leave the room ; at such moments^ 
the hand of the young girl, that vein-tinted, 
transparent hand, would weakly find its way 
to the arm of her father, and in its gentle 
pressure seem to say — we must not grieve. 

For some weeks past, they had each night a 
short religious service ; Mrs. Moreton, her awn 
maid, herself — the congregation ; her father — 
^lie reader; she would choose some two or 
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three verses of a psalm^ and one or two collects, 
these he would read at her bedside ; it was his 
aightly leave-taking ; she would, as soon as it 
was over, put up her arm to his bended neck, 
gently kiss him, but, as it were by agreement, 
utter no other words except " good night/' In an 
earlier stage of her disease, he would sometimes 
linger at night, scarcely daring to leave her, till 
he was quite overcome ; this service, this custom 
of then being left alone for a time was her 
own sweet plan, to save him pain. 

Since the death of Mary Eivers, Lady E— - 
had become a very frequent visitor; I have 
no wish to lift the veil, to reveal all that passed 
at those visits. Such disciples of one common 
Master, have on the one subject, which so 
binds them together, no such wide range of 
discourse, or depth of religious inquisition, 
as could gratify the merely curious reader. 
The truths by which Lady Eva abided in peace 
were such as a child may acquire ; they were 
chiefly drawn from the lips of Him who wonlA 
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have all come to him to be taught as children. 
She did not seek to spiritualize common lan- 
guage on common topics^ and thus clothe this 
world's transactions in vesture proper alone for 
the things of the next world. Abstruse points 
of doctrine, the strifes of men on the field of 
peace, formed no elements in the hours of pious 
conversation these two noble women passed 
together. 

They were of the Church of England — ^her 
purified, her reformed Church ; enjoying its 
freedom, they reverenced its ordinances; their 
Prayer-books refreshed them with the truths 
found in their Bibles; they were alike con- 
tent to have no part with those for whom 
their Church would not give up one letter of 
the prayers of her forefathers, or those who 
w ould make that Church again, but too like in 
her forms and meretricious worship, to that 
from which their forefathers cut her oflf. Let 

it suffice to say that Lady R never left 

Lady JSva's room herself without gain ; the eyes 
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of Lady Eva ever followed her to the door, with 
looks which spoke more gratitude — ^for more 
mercy. 

Lady E had no little knowledge of 

the world; she knew far better than Lady 
Eva did, what those have to suflFer who would 
love God first, and who yet cannot withdraw 
from much contact with those who love him 
not; very different had been their rehgious 
experience; diflference of age, diflference of 
position, had made their respective field of 
trial to vary ; but both had arrived at the 
same conclusion : their future hopes rested on a 
faith, as simple and childlike in one, as in the 
other; the past was written in very dissimilai 
characters ; the future was one and the same 
to both, and they loved to talk together about 
it, as people boimd for some new and distant 
country, like to compare their preparations for 
the journey, their ideas of its inhabitants and 
customs, their hopes of reaching it safely, and 
dwelling in it happily. 
We must now go forwatdL m Nko^^^ ^ ^^^ 
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weeks; the residents in G Square had 

seen the visits of the physicians to Lord Sor- 
raine^s house to be more and more firequent; 
Lady Eva was worse, much worse ; the cough 
had become less distressing for a time^ the 
breathing somewhat less oppressed, but other 
symptoms had developed themselves, which 
forewarned all around, that her time was*now 
very short. 

Mr. Hartop, at her wish, had again given 
her the sacrament ; her father, Mrs. Moreton, 

and Lady E y partaking of it with her; 

she had then begged to see him alone, and 
placed in his hands certain memoranda, 
with reference to aid she wished administered 
to some of the objects of her charitable 
interest; her intentions towards them were 
not however to be communicated, till they 
could be told ^' the dying lady*' was taken from 
them. Her heart was too fall to add much 
by word of mouth, to her instructions-— she was 
very weak ; holding out her hand to Mr, Har- 
top, she said with as ftrm a NoVce, ^ ^teiBcaa ^ 
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weakened, and a mind so moved could use! 
^^ I wish^ my dear Sir, I could now say to you 
all I feel of gratitude, for the patience and 
kindness with which you have ministered to 
me. Where you have led me, God has found 
me light ; he has indeed granted your every 
prayer for me: he has given me to know 
that peace and hope in my Redeemer, trusting 
on which, I long siace lost all fear of death* 
O, how I thank you too, for having taught 
me that even dying, I might find means of 
doiug good to others; you led me to know 
the privHege of working in my Father's vine- 
yard: for this and all your work of love 
towards me, and those you brought to me for 
help, you wiU have your reward; we part, my 
dear Sir, here — with what joy shall we meet 
one day hereafter ; God bless you, as you have 
blessed me — ^perhaps we may not meet here 
again : do not weep for me," she added with a 
gentle smile, as she saw how completely over- 
come Mr. Hartop was, — "are not all thin^ 
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as we could best desire/' He felt the earnest 
grateful pressure of her hand; he knew he 
must now leave her— standing up by her side, 
he felt there was but one power of utterance left 
hinu With clasped hands held over her head, in 
slow but earnest accent, he solemnly again gave 
her for the last time that comforting blessing, 
with which our Church concludes her hoUest 
offices; the effort gave him some composure. ^^Is 
there anything else. Lady Eva, I can do for you?'' 
Again she took his hand for a moment, and 
said, ^' Be with my dear father as soon after" — 
she could say no more. " I wiU, dear lady, I 
will" — at once he left her, and sent in Mrs. 
Moreton ; for he saw how much this her last 
request to him, had moved her. 

Nature may be changed by grace, but it is 
nature still; for months had Lady Eva sought 
to school her mind, to the thoughts of leaving 
her father, and none, but One — ^knew how nobly 
she had again, and again, conquered what she 
felt, lest her feelings should so break forth, as 
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to pain the parent^ whose love for her could 
only be equalled by the love with which it 
was returned. All the long smothered feelings 
of her hearty seemed now to break forth in a 
sudden agony of grief. That father without 
her^ seemed so pictured to her^ that she was as 
one who had returned herself to see the blow 
her loss had given. To beg " dear Bluey^' to 
fasten the door^ to keep every one else from 
her, and then lying in her arms, to be 
almost convulsed with grief, was the work of a 
few moments. How the poor shattered frame 
held its tenant in that mental struggle, seemed 
indeed a wonder to her who beheld it. Ten- 
derly, and with judgment, did the counseUor of 
her childhood, now seek to minister to her. 
" My child,^^ she said, '' the Lord will be his 
helper then, as now ; he has his cup to drink, 
bitter in itself, but it will yet be made sweet to 
him. He will mourn his loss, but will he not 
joy in your gain? and, O, remember he is 
advanced iu years — soon will he feel how short 
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the time will be till he rejoins you. How often, 
dear Eva, have we read together of Davi^ when 
he lost his child; will not your dear father rise 
up to the same source of comfort ?" There was a 
silence of some moments — pointing to the little 
table at her bedside. Lady Eva asked for her 
Bible; taking it in her hands, she shewed how she 
had placed a mark at the very chapter (2 Samuel 
xii.), and had written against the 23rd verse ; 
''Yes, father, I shall wait, you will come/* 
Gradually she regained her composure, but who 
shall tell of the stilled agony of her heart at 
that evening^s service; she could disguise her 
emotion, but not altogether conceal it ; a tear 
that night fell upon her father's hand, as he 
stooped and kissed her; she could not ^ay 
'' good night'' — the pressure of her hand and 
that tear, told him, he too must hide what he 
then felt. 

She is now alone, and yet I must shew her 

to my reader, in this her hour of retirement. 

Could you have stood t\ieTi «xid there at that 
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hour, in that room : you would have seen how 
the true and firm faith of a Christian can seek 
and obtain the strength from above, in which 
alone it can meet conflict with the grief, which 
almost maddens in its depth. 

The light from one single candle placed on a 
table by her bedside, fell upon her hands, 
closed in the position of one who prays ; her 
face was thrown somewhat into shadow 
by a curtain partly drawn; her head and 
shoulders were raised up by pillows, so that 
she seemed almost to be in a sitting posture. 
There was light enough to discern the 
working of her features, and there was that 
almost unnatural brilliancy of eye, so common 
in consumption ; and which, to those who are 
called on to watch by the side of such suf- 
ferers, appears ever to discover itself, however 
dull the surrounding light. 

For some little while after she was left alone, 
no work from the sculptor's hand could have 
appeared more lifeless, no marble could scarcelY 
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have been of paler hue than the countenance 
and hands of Lady Eva appeared in that dim 
light j a few falling tears first began to tell that 
nature was awakened^ again to pay the sad 
demand of instant pressing sorrow; her hands 
were now unclasped^ and pressed against 
her brow; for a few minutes their pressure 
bore witness to the pain of her inward grief; 
and now, stretching them out, her coun- 
tenance became more composed, her eyelids 
gently closed, her lips seemed from time 
to time to move — as though they were 
seeking to speak her sorrow. Slowly do her 
hands again come together, tightly clasped, 
they are a little raised from the bed ; her eyes 
are opened, looking upward ; her lips are slowly, 
hesitatingly, but evidently whispering words of 
prayer, earnest, but interrupted from time to 
time by its very earnestness; there is stiU 
much grief speaking in every outline and 
shadow of that suffering face ; the tightened 
clasping of her hands aa, raised a little, they 
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gently but stiffly sway in concert with the 
movement of the] lips, tells of the weight and 
woe she still endured. 

A marked change now comes stealing over 
the spirit of the suflFeren Gleams of peace are 
piercing through the clouds ; she hath spoken, 
to be answered ; she has sought peace — ^it has 
ensued. A little while, and how great and 
evident the change ; the eye, lit up with re- 
newed confidence, seems to pierce the space 
through which she prayed, as though it saw 
Him who heard the prayer ; there is now no 
look of pain, no trace of despair ; there is every 
look of a heart consoled, of a spirit lifted up, of 
woimds healed, of hope triimiphant. The hands 
again lie resting before her, the eyelids fall, 
she remains quiet, tearless, the very picture 
of patience and happy resignation — waiting 
without fear the working of one^ in whose 
love she wholly trusts. 

This was the last of those trials to which 
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Lady Eva^ in the hands of a chastening and 
loving God was to be exposed; it had been 
severe — ^it was the rod ; the staff is now in her 
hands to guide and support her in the remain- 
ing steps of her journey home. 

Affectionate watchers from time to time^ 
that night looked in upon her; her sleep, 
though disturbed, was still — ^rest. Occasionally 
she seemed to be dreaming of days past, and 
then it was as if her dreams carried her to the 
long future. Words escaped her lips evidently 
referring to works of love, done to those whom 
she had befriended; at one time there were 
words of woman^s pity, and Christian consola- 
tion, spoken to a penitent — Mary Rivers was 
before her ; again there were expressions such 
as those we use to children in suffering; the 
little boy to whom she gave the picture was 
present in her thoughts : once, ahnost starting 
from her pillow, her hands were for a moment 
clasped, her whole countenance was radiant 
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with a transport of gratitude^ as she exclaimed 
with aU the distinctness of one awake : ^^ It is 
too good for me.'' 

Her physicians found her the foUowing da; 
tranquil^ but evidently much weaker; they 
warned Lord Sorraine that though her mind 
was so clear, and she was reUeved of much 
pain, her end could not be &r off, and the last 
change might be very soon expected. Of this 
she seemed now quite aware; at her own 

request Lady R had consented to stay with 

her. She spent some time in the morning 
giving " dear Bluey*' many directions as to the 
disposition of gifts she wished conveyed to 
some of her Mends, and those of the house- 
hold, who had in her long iUness been brought 
much in contact with her. She was especially 
anxious at once to dispose of or have destroyed, 
many things trifling in themselves, of no value 
to others, but which she felt, when she was 
gone, her father would not like to have put 
away, and yet they would be ^%is^wJL \.^\ixsjL Xr^ 
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possess. This young girl set about the putting 
'^her house in order'' ere she left it, with all 
the cahn and wise deliberation of the most 
advanced^ either in worldly or Christian expe- 
rience ; those who listened to and bent them- 
selves to her wishes^ spoke to each other in 
wonder^ at what with some reason they called 
her almost supernatural wisdom : no things no 
person was forgotten^ affecting in any degree 
her stedfast purpose of saving pain — affording 
pleasure. 

Towards the afternoon, after a short hour's 
sleep, she awoke in some pain, which soon, 
however, left her j but her change of counte- 
nance, the shortness of her breathing, told that 

the last change had come; Dr. F , at his 

afternoon visit, at once pronounced that it was 
so ; she saw it in the looks of those about her^ 
and felt it in herself. It had been her wish that 
those of the domestics who migbt desire to see 
her once more should do so; she now b^ged 
that tbia trying interview m^\> ^t once take 
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place. Supported by piUows she sat up in her 

bed. Lady R sitting close to her side. She 

had begged that her father might not be 
present; fearing such a scene would be too 
much for him. 

How many and how various are the types in 
which love can print its emotions ; could you 
have seen the assembling of Lord Sorraine^s 
servants, in their several departments of his 
house, as they proceeded to obey the sad sum- 
mons, to look for the last time on their yoimg 
Mistress; could you have marked the still 
bustle of that gathering, you would have seen 
no ordinary exhibition of the deepest feeling of 
affectionate, fond respect. There were half 
stifled sobbings telling that some could not 
restrain what they felt ; there was such whis- 
pering as ever witnesses the felt presence of the 
dying; there was the tread of heavy men seek- 
ing to step with a woman's Ughtness ; all felt 
alike, though difference of habit and position 
gave different colour, to the coTms^ssoL fej^sssi^* 
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They are now in the gallery outside the door of 
Lady Eva's room^ yet so noiselessly had they 
collected^ that it was difficult for those within 
that room to believe they were there. One by 
one she had them brought to her bedside; 
just raising her hand to each^ and addressing 
them by name^ she quietly^ but solemnly^ said^ 
"God bless you/* To those who had been 
about her in her illness she added^ "thank you 
for all you have done for me/* When Lord 
Sorraine's aged groom came in his turn before 
her — (he had first taught her to ride, had had 
the care of her first poney^ and now at her 
desire himself tended "Stella/* a fii.vourite 
mare on which she had ridden until too iU to 
do so) she bid him stay one moment : after a 
pause she said^ " Maynard^ you have often had 
much trouble with me, you were very good and 
patient with me ; I am sure you will take care 
of ^ poor Stella* for my sake, she never will be 
ridden again, but I should like you still to take 
pare of her; GWl blesa you— thank you— do 
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not grieve for me — I hope we may all meet 
in our one Master^s house." The faithful 
servant wept as he took her extended hand^ 
and answered^ "God bless you, my Lady, God 
bless you, may we all follow you ; whilst I am 
permitted, none shall tend your favourite but 
myself, it will be a pleasure to me to do so." 

It needs not, that I recount every incident 
of this distressing scene, for though none who 
witnessed it, and in aftertimes looked back 
upon it, could but have felt the privilege 
of having been present, nevertheless, at the 
moment, it was one most trying to all ; its 
effect did not easily pass away ; for hours after 
the servants had retired from her presence, 
there was not one, who in his or her way, did 
not prove, how solemn had been that interview ; 
how deeply every word and gesture of " the 
dying Lady" had told upon them. 

None are now with her but Lady R and 

Mrs. Moreton ; for a time she remained with 
eyes closed, yet the working of her countenaiLCft 
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betrayed that slie had still a further trying 
task to perform ; so it was. She took Mrs. 
Moreton^s hands between both her own, and after 
a few seconds, with a calm but earnest voice, 
said: "Dearest Bluey, you know how very 
deeply I have felt the kindness of all those who 
are just gone, many of whom I shall never 
again look upon; God gave me strength to 
tell them so ; shall I doubt but He will let me 
say to you, before this dear friend, how much 
I have owed to your many years^ care. You 
have indeed been as a mother to me: no 
mother could have done more. May God 
return it to you a thousand-fold; you will 
see me soon, very soon — die — and at peace : 
for none have my prayers been more offered, 
that they may have every blessing than for you 
and my own dear father. You will never 
forget your 'Eva/— again and again I thank 
you. Oh! the blessed day when we shall 
again meet,'' — drawing the now sobbing Mrs. 
Moreton to her, she xejeatedly kissed her. 
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murmuring still with her now sinking voice, 
words of love, and gratitude, and blessing, and 
hope in her ear. 

Lady R now interposed, and with a 

gentle tone of command, enjoined on Lady Eva 
the necessity of some hours perfect quiet; 
indeed, she needed it, for though flushed with 
the exertion of the last hour, she shewed such 
fiymptoms of exhaustion, as made one so ex- 
perienced as Lady R very fearful lest she 

should at once altogether sink ; for some hours 
she now continued quiet, so far as regarded any 
communication with others. She did not, how- 
ever, sleep; her breathing had become very 
quick, and though there was no evidence of actual 
pain, there was but too clear proof of distressing 
and increasing weakness. Her father, during 
the night, fix)m time to time, came softly to 
her bedside ; without moving, she looked up at 
him with a sweet and grateM and peaceful 
smile, he would then gently kiss her, and again 
withdraw.. 
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Few that night in that house went to rest ; 
in every part of it there were anxious watchers 
for the least sign of what they all now 
every moment expected ; at the very furthest 
part of the offices^ men and women alike spoke 
to each other in whispers; as daylight broke^ 
every necessary duty was performed, with a 
care aad an absence of the least avoidable 
noise^ which seemed the result of some strict 
order, rather than, as it really was, the effect of 
a spontaneous solemn kind feeling. 

Lady R and Mrs. Moreton sat up in 

the dressing-room opening into the room of the 
now in all reality " dying Lady." From time 
to time they gently ministered to her ease by 
such little offices as changing her position, 
or giving a few spoonAils of warm jelly. 
She had little power to speak above a whisper. 
'' I am very, very happy," was ever the answer 
to the question, " how she felt ?" 

We must again pass over a few hours ; it is 
now broad daylight. 
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Under what drcuinstances do we ever feel 
more glad to welcome returning lights than 
after an anxious night of watching beside the 
bed of one dying; hours of such nights are in 
their effect upon us as weeks; we long for the 
day, not expecting it to bring hope, but because 
we feel in our very nature, that pain and grief 
are ever more distressing in those business-dead, 
dark hours, than they are in the light of the 
living day. 

Light now shines in Lady Eva's room, she 
is propped, up by cushions, Mrs. Moreton 
sitting on the bed, supports with her arm the 
pillow on which the poor sufferer's head rests, 
firom time to time wiping with a tender hand, 
that perspiration firom the brow which tells its 

own sad tale. On the other side. Lady R 

is seated, she has a small Testament in her 
hand, with short intervals, she read a few of the 
verses, which had been marked as those on 
which Lady Eva had often dwelt, from which 
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nhe had derived so much comfort, l^ere is a 
hassock by the side of the bed; Lord Sorraine 
will now often come in^ and kneeling on it, 
cany the almost lifeless hand of his child to 
his lips, bowing over it, and praying within his 
heart ; her prayers have been indeed granted, 
he is ready to give her up : he may weep in- 
wardly, for he is but man, but with this grief, 
the tax of our common nature, there is a joy in 
spirit which has been afforded to her and his 
own prayers, which gives him to feel, he would 
not now have it otherwise. 

He would not stay thus long, for he sought 
to spare her the least pang, and there are 
moments when men, the most determined and 
self-armed, are weak — as the weakest wom^i. 

All is quiet in that room, except when Rooking 

towards the book in Lady R ^'s hand, the 

" dying Lady^' speaks in that sweet look, her 

well-understood wish; the voice of Lady R 

is then again heard, distinctly, but with quiet 
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solemnity^ reading some of the words of Him^ 
who wept with those who mourned over 
Lazarus. - 

There was a Prayer-b€K)k on the bed^ close to 
Lady Eva's hand ; she had made it a request, 
that when her end was very near, the " com- 
mendatory prayer*' in the Visitation of the Sick 
should be read to her. Her breathing, from 
being very quick, and apparently attended with 
much oppression, had now become quiet, 
so quiet, that again and agam did her two 
devoted attendants r^ard each other with that 
look of alarmed inquiry, common at such scenes, 
but which defies description; the eye would 
then open for a brief minute, and the grateful 
peaceful smile was again — a reprieve. 

One hour more, and now on a sign from her, 
her father is called; she looked up to him, and 
motioning him to embrace her, gently kissed 
him; whispering ''dear Bluey,'* and then 

looking towards Lady R , they too embraced 

her. Her eye seemed now to be looking axoxix^.^ 
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the room, as though there was some one else 
she would seej 'they knew her wishes, and 
beckoned to the weeping maid, her too she 
kissed, murmuring "God bless you/' All 
now knelt about the bed ] she herself pointed 

to the Prayer-book; Lady R y with an 

earnest solemnity, begotten of the scene 
before her, read "the commendatory prayer.*' 
Lady Eva's eyes again gently closed^ her 
father held her hand in his, — he now wept 
aloud, — she did not seem to hear him. Peace 
such as the world had not given, and could not 
take away, was marked on her every feature. 
Again and again were even the sobbings of those 
around hushed for some moments, whilst each 
looked inquiringly towards the one object. She 
yet lived. Once more her eyes are opened; 
she looks for her father, sees him kneeling at 
her side ; her eye is fixed on him; how bright 
for one moment — it is now less bright— she 
is gone. 
Lady R ■ , leaxmig ON^t V^t, kissed that 
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cold-pale brow, and, with a look of compas- 
sionate feeling towards tlios^ around, of gentle 
triumph as she regarded the body of her de-- 
parted friend, she repeated : 

^'I HEARD A VOICE FROM HEAVEN, SAYING 

UNTO ME, Write, from henceforth blessed 

ARE THE DEAD WHICH DIE IN THE LoRD : EVEN 
SO, SAITH THE SfIRIT; FOR THEY REST FROM 
THEIR labours/' 



THE END. 
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